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EDITORIAL 


The pageant at Tahlequah on May 7, depicting the 
high lights of Oklahoma history was not only well done 
but was essentially a most fitting picture in the environment 
in which it was presented, and the officials of the North- 
eastern State Teachers’ College, and Miss Eula E. Fullerton 
and Mr. T. L. Ballinger, who planned and staged it are 
entitled to much credit for their conception and the success 
of their undertaking. 

The day was perfect and the pageant was witnessed 
by thousands who carried away definite historical pictures 
of this country gained from the scenes developed before 
them. Such pageants indicate the growing interest in the 
history of our state and do much to promote inquiry and study 
on the part of our youth in a field that is but slightly known. 

The occasion was the homecoming of the former stu- 
dents who came to join in the celebration of the eighty- 
first anniversary of the opening of the famous Cherokee 
Female Seminary. No factor in the history of this com- 
monwealth has exerted a greater influence for progress and 
enlightenment than this school, the Male Seminary, and their 
graduates, many of whom attended the pageant. A mod- 
ern institution, the Sequoyah Indian Training School had 
a creditable share in the success of the celebration. 

Not all schools in the state are surrounded by the ro- 
mantic historical background to be found at Tahlequah 
but others should profit by the example of such historical 
exhibits as a certain way of arousing interest and diffusing 


historical information. 
ae CLOW 


The student of Oklahoma history will be interested in 
knowing of the progress made in the compilation of the 
territorial records of this and other states. This work was 
inaugurated by Act of Congress of March 3, 1925, which 
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authorized the Chief of the Division of Publications of 
the State Department to have collected, edited, copied 
and suitably arranged for publication, the official papers 
of the Territory from which each State was formed, now 
in the national archives, as listed in Parker’s “Calendar of 
Papers in Washington Archives relating to the Territories 
ot the United States,” together with such additional papers 
of like character as may be found. 

Pursuant to this authority, the work was inaugurated 
under the direction of the Chief of the Division of Pub- 
lications of the State Department with the aid of trained 
historical experts and a force of copyists. A large mass 
of material was assembled and as the work expanded the 
Act of Congress was amended by another Act of February 
28, 1929, directing the Secretary of State to continue the 
work of collecting, copying, arranging and editing of the 
official papers relating to the Territories of the United 
States, and to have them issued as a Government publica- 
tion. 

$125,000.00 was appropriated for this work and for 
the printing and binding of an edition of 1950 copies for 
the Department of State, of which 6 copies are to be de- 
livered to each Senator and 2 copies to each Representa- 
tive; 8 copies for each State or Territory to be distributed 
to historical associations, commissions, museums or libraries 
and to other nondepository libraries therein designated by 
the Governor of each State or Territory, 4 copies for the 
library of the Department of the Interior, and the re- 
mainder to be for the use of the Department of State and 
for distribution by the Superintendent of Documents to 
depository libraries. Provision was made that the work of 
copy reading and indexing should be done by the regular 
editorial staff of the Department of State. 

While a great mass of material has been prepared for 
publication and plans were made to publish some of them 
during the present year, these plans had to yield to the 
economy program of the administration; but Mr. Edward 
C. Wynne, Acting Historical Adviser, states that an effort 
will be made to publish the first volume during the coming 
fiscal year. 

The writer has had access to the copies prepared and 
assembled for publication and has seen many interesting 
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documents relating to the early history of Oklahoma when 
it was a part of Arkansas Territory. There is no doubt 
that when this work is completed and deposits made within 
the State they will furnish valuable additions to the sources 
necessary to the study of early Oklahoma History. 


—G. F. 


APRIL 22 


We cannot overestimate the importance of the date— 
April 22, 1889, in recording the history of our state. It is 
the real birthday of Oklahoma. In a number of places this 
day is celebrated each year with social entertainment, re- 
unions, public speakings, banquets and historical pageants. 
Oklahoma City has had an “’89ers” organization for nearly 
forty years and every year on April 22 there is held a banquet 
at which those who came to Oklahoma at the opening of the 
first public lands to homestead settlement, within the boundary 
lines of what was designated on the maps as Indian Terri- 
tory, and the descendants of these first settlers meet in social 
amenity to celebrate the opening of Oklahoma. On several 
occasions the whole citizenship has made a festive event of 
the opening day and joined in the celebration. 

Not only has the Capital City given recognition to the 
birthday of our state but many other places celebrate this 
historical event. Last year, 1930, April 22nd was celebrated 
at Ponca City by the unveiling of the statue of the Pioneer 
Woman in the presence of one of the largest and most rep-. 
resentative crowds ever assembled upon such an occasion. 

The most spectacular and elaborate celebration for 1931 
was at Guthrie where many of the historic scenes connected 
with the race for land were reproduced. They had a big 
parade with 40 floats including a stage coach and a covered 
wagon drawn by oxen. It was altogether fitting that Guthrie 
should celebrate this event as that town was the center of the 
boomer rush and one of the two land office towns where the 
prospective settler filed upon public land. More people rushed 
into Guthrie and located there than at any other place in 
the new lands opened for settlement on April 22, 1889 by 
proclamation of President Harrison. 

We are also pleased to note that many of the schools of 
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the state have special programs for April 22nd. These pro- 
grams impress the history of our state upon the minds of the 
rising generation and foster a pride in being citizens of 
Oklahoma. 

The story of the race for homes into a new and unsettled 
country will never be forgotten by those who participated 
in that event. While it is true that only a small part of 
what now constitutes the State of Oklahoma was opened to 
white settlement by American citizens under the provisions 
of the United States homestead law on April 22, 1889, yet, 
it was the first land opened and the opening of the other 
public lands and the Indian reservations of the west half of 
our state naturally followed. 

The Legislature should enact a law making April 22nd 
a public holiday to be known distinctly as “Oklahoma Day.” 


DA Weeks 


A BELATED TELEGRAM 


We are republishing below a telegram sent by a cor- 
respondent, or perhaps a staff reporter, of the Fort Worth 
Telegram to that paper from Purcell, Indian Territory 
dated April 22, 1889—the reporter was laboring no doubt 
under the excitant of the event described and did not stop 
to verify all the stories he heard but his account of the 
race from the South Canadian was in the main accurate. 
Certainly this story should be preserved coming from one 
who was there and had first knowledge of this historic 
event. His statement that 10,000 people “plunged into the 
muddy waters of the South Canadian” and later not less 
than ‘20,000 were struggling in the quick sand waters of 
the stream” may have been just a typographical error. How- 
ever, it was just a guess, and as one who participated in 
this race from the east side I am of the opinion that the 
number of people who entered Oklahoma that day has 
been exaggerated by most writers. I did not see any part 
of the ‘2000 Federal bayonets.” 

Had Edna Ferber in writing her story, Cimarron, read 
this telegram to the Fort Worth paper and started the race 
in this fiction story from the South Canadian it would have 
been equally spectacular and more accurate. At least it 
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would not have been necessary for her characters to run 
through a big prairie fire on April 22 while the green grass 
was six inches high. 


OKLAHOMA IS OPEN 


Special to the Gazette. 


Purcell, I. T., April 22, 1889. At high noon to-day 
in accordance with the proclamation of the president of 
the United States an awful suspense was broken. A state 
and five cities were born and a scene beggaring descrip- 
tion was enacted on the borders of the new territory when 
the tens of thousands of cranks and suckers were author- 
ized to pass over and possess the promised land. At 11:40 
a double-header, pulling twenty-six coaches with 2500 peo- 
ple aboard, pulled out of Purcell amidst a deafening yell 
and firing of Winchesters and six-shooters. The train moved 
up to the bridge across the Canadian three miles above 
town and there waited. 


THE FINAL SIGNAL 


To be given by Uncle Sam, who was represented by 
more than 2000 Federal bayonets distributed along the 
borders. At high noon the shrill notes of the bugle echoed 
up and down the river, when, in less time than is required 
to tell it, 10,000 people in full view of the thousands of 
spectators on the hills and bluffs along the stream and 
from the housetops in the city plunged into the muddy waters 
of the Canadian. In the mad rush midst the whooping, yell- 
ing and shouting, men were thrown from their horses, wagons 
overturned, riderless horses running hither and thither, dogs 
howling after their disappearing masters, the shrieking mob 
on the hill sides, the waving of parasols and handkerchiefs, 
all produced a scene never before and possibly never again 
to be witnessed in the history of our country. It is not at 
all probable the waters of the Canadian ever received such a 
churning as they got to-day. At the same moment, at the 
lowest estimate, not less than twenty thousand people were 
struggling in the quicksands and waters of this stream, bor- 
dering Oklahoma territory—some on horseback, some in wag- 
ons, buggies, on buckboards and on foot. 
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Scores of women participated in the mad rush and not 
unsuccessfully either, for it is said to the credit of the fair 
sex the first claim was staked by a woman, a Mrs. Patsy 
Malooney, a woman of some frontier notoriety. A dining- 
room girl at the Clifton house joined the boom with grip in 
hand, three days’ rations and four pine sticks with which to 
stake her claim. The excited throng had scarcely reached 
the opposite shore when the bloody work of settling disputed 
claims began and four men were killed. No particulars can 
be learned for no one will talk about it. Troops are being 
distributed over the territory as fast as possible for the 
preservation of order. Purcell is gutted and deserted. Many 
of the business houses are closed and others are left with any 
one who would take charge while the proprietors joined the 
boom. Lemonade stands, faro banks, wheels of fortune, res- 
taurants and keno halls are deserted, and before many a pro- 
prietor returns, crape will be hung on his door knob. Neither 
a Winchester, a six-shooter, nor a spade can be had in this 
town for love nor money. They were staple articles in the 
make-up of every boomer’s outfit. 


THE FATAL DAY 


Special to the Gazette. 

Guthrie, Oklahoma, April 22.—A new state is born. 
What its extent will be cannot now be foretold, its christen- 
ing also will come later, but this is the date of its birth. And 
never was state born amid more excitement; never was de- 
livery looked forward to with such expectancy, or accouch- 
ment attended to by so many nurses and doctors. At high 
noon the engines poked their noses over the north and south 
borders, and soon train after train crossed into the new terri- 
tory freighted with living packages of expectant enthusiasm 
piled in as closely as possible. It is estimated that some 
20,000 people were brought in from the North by the Santa 
Fe road. They ran fifteen trains, and claim to carry 1500 
people on each. A great many got off at each station above 
here, and yet when they reached here every train seemed to 
be chuck full. As soon as the trains began to slow up for 
Guthrie the boomers jumped off and ran in all directions. 
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THE EARLY SETTLERS OF OKLAHOMA 


The present inhabitants of Oklahoma, as well as the 
inhabitants of the country at large, seem to have a wholly 
erroneous conception of the character of the early settlers 
of Oklahoma. 

It is one of the duties of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety to correct this error and to collect and make available 
data from which the true character of the early settlers can 
be learned. The society is doing this by preserving a prac- 
tically complete file of most of the newspapers published in 
Oklahoma since the early settlement, by authentic historical 
articles published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, by gather- 
ing specimens of the arts and crafts of the early days, and 
in various other ways. 

It is true that the old newspapers “played up” crime 
much in the same way that is done today, but the great bulk 
of matter contained in the early papers consisted of the doings 
of an intelligent, peaceful, law-abiding people, of the building 
of homes, improvement of farms, the building of churches, 
schools, towns and cities, and of the struggles, hopes and 
visions of the builders of a great commonwealth. Neither 
Indian Territory nor Oklahoma Territory was settled by out- 
laws and criminals, the sensational writers and novelists to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. There were a few outlaws, 
very peaceable and inoffensive in comparison with the crim- 
inals and bandits of today in the wild and wooly East. Any- 
one can make a list of all the early day bad men who were 
bad enough to get their names in newspaper headlines, in 
novels, all the Daltons, Doolins, Newcombs, etc., and compare 
their number with the number of people who settled Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, and it will be found that at no 
time was there more than one bandit to ten thousand law- 
abiding people. 

The early settlers came here to make homes, to rear their 
families and to build a great progressive civilization. Crim- 
nals and outlaws do not build States. The writer lived in 
both Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory in an early 
day. The people were not gun carrying, swash-buckling des- 
peradoes. He lived in the Territory for many years before 
he even heard of a home being burglarized, a person held 
up on the street or highway. People did not lock their doors, 
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did not expect to be held up and robbed or to be unlawfully 
interfered with in any way. 

Neither were the early settlers illiterate or deficient in 
intelligence. They did not use expressions attributed to them 
by some novelists and story writers, such as eats satiate 
and other similar expressions. In all his residence in the 
State, the writer has never known but one man who used such 
expressions. The ignorant, illiterate and unambitious do 
not go to new countries and build great States. They stay 
at home. The young, intelligent and energetic people with 
a vision are the pioneers who accomplish this. It is they who 
go to new countries and build States. 

Still, it is human nature for people to like to “tell it big.” 
It is a terrible temptation for some to magnify the great 
dangers they went through in early life. It makes interest- 
ing reading and adds a touch of heroism to the one relating 
his experiences. 

The part of Oklahoma formerly known as Indian Ter- 
ritory was settled gradually through many years, commencing 
with the removal of the Indians from East of the Mississippi 
River. For many, many years, with the exception of the 
customs of the various Indian Nations, the only laws govern- 
ing Indian Territory were the United States laws providing 
for the prosecution of felonies. There were no laws regu- 
lating civil conduct, nor any provisions for the collection of 
debts or enforcing civil rights; yet the country was settled 
up and the people were prosperous and happy, living peace- 
ably, paying their debts and performing all the duties one 
neighbor owes to another. 

On April 22nd, 1889, tens of thousands of people in a 
single day went into Oklahoma Territory, and for more than 
a year there was no law to govern them except the rules 
adopted by each community separately. They laid out cities, 
platting them into lots, blocks and streets, after every inch 
of land had been taken possession of, removing people from 
the land wanted for streets, with fewer crimes of violence 
than are committed in the ordinary village of twenty-five 
hundred people in any one month at the present time. 

In a recent issue of The Chronicles, quotations are made 
from an early day’s newspaper which call attention to the 
fact that for five years after the organization of an Oklahoma 
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County, there was no occasion for calling a grand jury. While 
in most counties grand juries were called earlier, this is a 
typical illustration of the law abiding character of the early 
settlers. 

The good points of the early settlers should be empha- 
sized instead of trying to make heroes out of a handful of bad 
men, thereby libeling and besmirching the memory of the real 
heroes. 

is 46, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
By WILLIAM H. MURRAY 


No historian can properly review the provisions of the 
Oklahoma Constitution without considering the Sequoyah 
Convention which convened at Muskogee in 1905; for some 
of the most important provisions of the Constitution derived 
their inspiration from the Sequoyah Constitution, notably: 
Article nine on Corporations, the method of Legislative ap- 
portionment, the Great Seal, less than a unanimous verdict of 
Jurors in trials of civil causes, compulsory teaching of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Arts in the public schools, the names of 
many Counties in old Indian Territory, et cetera. 

As Vice-President of the Sequoyah Convention of 1905 
and as President of the Guthrie Constitutional Convention of 
1906, I witnessed some facts of historical value, hitherto not 
given publication. 

In 1902 a convention representing the Chief-Executives 
of the Five Civilized Tribes met in Eufaula to inaugurate a 
movement to secure Statehood for the Indian Territory, sep- 
arate from Oklahoma Territory. The Five Civilized Tribes— 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles— 
were in great dread of Statehood with Oklahoma Territory 
on account of the hanging of a band of Seminoles in Potta- 
watomie County some years before. Many asserted the bodies 
of the Indians were burned. This convention was presided 
over, I believe by J. Hamp Tucker of McAlester. The Chick- 
asaws were not officially represented in this convention. The 
convention did little beyond making speeches giving reasons 
for such movement, and the appointment of an Executive 
Committee (one from each Tribe) on Ways and Means of ac- 
complishing their objects. 

In September 1903 this Executive Committee held a meet- 
ing in Eufaula, and invited the Chickasaws to appoint a com- 
mittee to co-operate with them. At this committee meeting 
there were present and participating: Henry Ainsley, Chair- 
man, later drowned in the Arkansas River; Alex Posey, Sec- 
retary, the Creek poet and humorist, who was also drowned © 
in the South Canadian in 1908 during the contest for the 
County seat of McIntosh County; Colonel Rogers of Fort Gib- 
son, on the part of the Cherokees; Mr. Brown, brother of 
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Chief John Brown of the Seminoles; Wm. H. Murray, who 
was appointed by Gov. Palmar S. Mosley, on the part of the 
Chickasaws—I was the only white man participating. All 
our work was, as it were, laying ground wires, with which to 
charge future batteries. “Under currents” were promoted by 
us to the limit. We felt then it would be many years before 
Statehood and our object was to be “good and ready’”” when 
the propitious moment arrived. The plans outlined by Chair- 
man Ainsley were a surprise, in the matter of wisdom and 
shrewdness. I regarded him as the most astute political ad- 
visor I ever knew. Had he lived, beyond doubt he would ere 
this ranked high in the Councils of State. 

Our work of “ground wiring” was so thorough that we, 
ourselves, grew astonished at “live wires” encountered. 

In the late fall of 1904, Gov. D. H. Johnston appointed 
me on the Chickasaw-Choctaw Coal Commission. My duties 
required me to attend the Choctaw Legislature, sitting at 
Tuskahoma. At the instance of George W. Scott, and Green 
McCurtain, the principal chief, I addressed the Choctaw Leg- 
islature on the subject of Separate Statehood. The address 
was timely, although our committee regarded a speech-making 
campaign, as yet, premature. 

Early in 1905, a Cherokee Citizen, James Norman, be- 
came over-enthused and on his sole authority, issued a call 
for a Separate Statehood Convention. His “lighted match set 
the prairies on fire” all over the Five Civilized Tribes except 
the west half of the Chickasaw Nation, which section followed 
the eternal hammering of Sidney Suggs, Editor of the Ard- 
moreite, for Statehood with Oklahoma Territory. This call 
was premature for our plans, but the “fat was in the fire” 
and we had to act. Our committee agreed to follow the lead. 
In the meantime C. N. Haskell, without our knowledge and 
before we had time to act, invited into conference the author 
of the call, together with Gen. Pleasant Porter, Chief of the 
Creeks, Chiefs Green McCurtain, Rogers, Geo. W. Scott, Seth 
Corden, perhaps R. L. Owen and others and modified the 
terms of the premature call, by making it appear as official ; 
it was, so far as the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and the Creeks. 
This call was taboo with the press of the Chickasaw Nation. 
I read a mere notice of it in the News of Dallas, Texas, just 
in time to beat the brush in two recording Districts (Dele- 
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gates were to be elected in mass-meeting, seven delegates 
from each of the several Recording Districts under the Fed- 
eral Courts of the Indian Territory.) I attended to having 
our actions in our Recording Districts at Tishomingo wired 
to the Daily Press. My name appearing as chairman of the 
Delegation, I got a long distance telephone call from Chas. 
N. Haskell at Muskogee late the following afternoon, my first 
communication with Haskell. He asked if I would not come 
to Muskogee at once, via Denison, Texas, by which route by 
all night travel, I might arrive in Muskogee on the following 
afternoon. I readily agreed. In Muskogee, I met for the first 
time, C. N. Haskell, R. L. Owen, W. W. Hastings, P. B. 
Hopkins, General P. Porter, Judge Jno. R. Thomas, Dr. A. 
Grant Evans, O. H. P. Brewer, Morton Rutherford, Edgar de 
Meules, Sid Wiley and others. 

The thing that distressed all was that, excepting from 
two Recording Districts, no others had elected delegates from 
the Chickasaw Nation. I knew every Separate State Advo- 
cate, consisting of Indians, inter-marrieds, and farmers in the 
Chickasaw Country. All the newspapers save the Chickasaw 
Capital, all the lawyers except myself and the noted exception 
of Bill Gilbert, then of Duncan, now of California, were dead 
set against us. If I would undertake the securing of the elec- 
tion of Delegates in other Recording Districts, they would put 
up the expense. Hastening back to the Chickasaw County, I 
got all the long-distance telephone lines and the Telegraph 
wires busy, asking our friends to meet me in some remote 
town from the main one of a given Recording District, on a 
day agreed upon. In each we quietly elected seven Delegates 
whose names I wired the press and thence to the next town 
and so on. By the end of the week all had duly elected dele- 
gates to attend the Muskogee Convention. This work was so 
rapid and performed with such secrecy in out-of-way towns 
that the opposition could not tell whether it was organized or 
a spontaneity. 

The only printed argument for the cause, circulated to 
any great extent was a printed hearing before the Committee 
in Congress. This argument was made by Robert L. Owen 
and was exceedingly strong. Owen was perhaps the best in- 
formed man on all questions in the Territory. 

Came the Convention. Mayor Fite welcomed the Dele- 
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gates and the response, as agreed upon, was delivered by the 
writer. I can at least say that it so impressed Mr. Graham 
of the St. Louis Republic that he gave especial attention to 
our Convention in that splendid newspaper. 

It was agreed that Gen. Pleasant Porter of the Creeks 
should be President of the Convention and that the Chief (or 
his representative) of each of the other Five Tribes should 
be Vice-President, C. N. Haskell became Vice, in lieu of Gen. 
Porter, Wm. H. Murray, Vice as the personal representative 
of Gov. Johnston of the Chickasaws; the other three vice- 
presidents were Chief Green McCurtain of the Choctaws; 
Chief Rogers for the Cherokees; and Chief John Brown for 
the Seminoles. J. Hamp Tucker of McAlester, Secretary. 

The Convention selected one Committee to draft the Con- 
stitution. It had some 30 or 40 members and W. W. Hast- 
ings was mde its Chairman. This Committee drafted the en- 
tire Constitution and made the map of Counties through its 
sub-committees. Among its most prominent members were: 
C. N. Haskell, Judge Jno. R. Thomas, W. W. Hastings, Robt. 
L. Owen, Dr. A. Grant Evans, Wm. McCombs, author of the 
corporation provision; Joe LeHay, and others among whom 
were, I believe, Dr. Bushyhead, A. L. Beckett, W. S. Wiley, 
O. H. P. Brewer, Colonel Rogers, Hooley Bell, Benge, D. A. 
McDougal. 

These men really drafted the whole of the Sequoyah 
Constitution. 

It was the especial duty of C. N. Haskell and the writer 
to draw the map of Counties. I recall many amusing inci- 
dents of how we forced prominent lawyers to recognize our 
Convention, and to visit our Committee. We insisted upon 
their filing their petitions in writing and signed by them. 
This was often effected by drawing tentative County lines 
through the center of a town, then making changes when pe- 
titions were filed. As the map would appear in the Daily 
Press from day to day, more petitioners would come to Mus- 
kogee. I never had so much fun as when some lawyer of the 
Chickasaw Nation, who had either belittled or tried to ignore 
me, came to our Committee for changes in County boundaries. 
Whereupon I would oppose the change and Haskell favored 
it, or vice versa, as the circumstances demanded. When all 
had shown up, we then got to the serious part of our task, 
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writing the Constitution. In that all, I believe were as ser- 
ious as the delegates to the Guthrie Convention. This is made 
manifest from the provisions of the document itself. We 
knew that it must stand before Congress above ridicule; and 
in harmony with the best modern thought for the protection 
of life, liberty, property, and the citizens’ highest estimate of 
intelligence and progress. That our own futures in the pol- 
itical world depended upon just that. For this reason, neither 
Haskell nor I left the Convention or Committees for a mo- 
ment, and we were the only persons there every moment. For 
days at a time, we alone were present. He lived at the Hotel 
in an apartment and I boarded there. Day and night we were 
on the bridge, and at the wheel, looking for icebergs, the 
shoals, and shallows of an uncharted sea. I have never re- 
gretted it, for without this experience the work so well done 
in the Guthrie Convention later, would have been impossible. 
The Sequoyah Convention gave us the outlines of an organiza- 
tion. The party committees made up for the most part of 
Railroad attorneys closed their doors against us; and but for 
Sequoyah Convention they had controlled the Guthrie Con- 
vention and drafted the fundamental law of Oklahoma. 

The Muskogee Convention by the aid of the Farmers’ 
Union, constrained Bob Williams to resign his attorneyship 
and forced Walter Ledbetter to make a bonfire of his railroad 
free pass. All others who failed to do so never “got a look 
in,” until long after the free pass was outlawed and the peo- 
ple had forgotten who “toted” them during the formative 
period of the state’s Fundamental Law; and sad was the day, 
and yet is to the people themselves, when they forgot and 
aided these new leaders to retire their first best friends! But 
such has been the bane of all Republics of History. The 
people have by themselves destroyed themselves! 

The Sequoyah Convention in submitting its Constitution 
to the people for ratification also submitted the names of four 
candidates for Congress as its first quota of representatives 
—two of these were Democrats and two were Republicans— 
there never was displayed the least partisanship in that Con- 
vention. Both were well represented in the make up of the 
delegations. No one cared for party advantage. 

The leader of the Sequoyah Delegation in Congress was 
the late C. L. Long, a Republican of Wewoka, the first post- 
master there, a lovable character, an honest man; ever faith- 
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ful to friendship or a cause, he remained in Washington pre- 
senting the Constitution and our voluminous petition. He 
got a hearing and secured the printing of both as “public 
documents.” 

The vote was strong everywhere and overwhelming save 
only in the west portion of the Chickasaw Nation where the 
opposition organized a new attack. Pretending to become 
- “converted” they got possession of the poll books and burned 
them. Nevertheless, the vote was a surprise even to us—no 
State had ever cast so many votes upon its admission—and 
it was a fair election. We cautioned that since it would never 
have done to have gone to Congress with padded rolls. 

The aid of Judge John R. Thomas, Ex-Federal Judge, and 
former member of Congress from Illinois was of great value, 
in drafting the Constitution. Whenever one of us disagreed 
with him and he declared his position was “Ex cathedra” we 
knew he was sure of his position. 

The campaign for the ratification of our work brought 
out local speakers in every community. But the whole of the 
Territory was covered by C. N. Haskell, Judge Jno. R. 
Thomas, and the writer. In the Chickasaw Nation we en- 
countered many unpleasant incidents—closing the public halls, 
sometimes the streets against us—everything in “Rough 
Stuff” except throwing stale eggs, was indulged in. Even the 
Federal Judge Hosea Townsend made it clear that members 
of the bar had best give us neither aid nor comfort, but as 
I had retired from the practice, I had no need to fondle him. 

When Haskell and I made an appointment at Marietta, 
he ordered the Court officer to drive the crowd from the build- 
ing. We deliberately selected a spot close to his hotel and 
' proceeded to “roast” him at the delight of the crowd, espe- 
cially the farmers, many of whom had come long distances. I 
had secretly hoped he would try to fine us as for contempt; 
but I apprehend he realized that such arbitrary power would 
result in his impeachment. He doubtless remembered the 
fate of a St. Louis Federal Judge many years before. He re- 
peated the order later at Tishomingo, my home, from the 
bench; and in so many words told the jurors and witnesses 
they should get to sleep early for the morrow’s court—sleep 
indeed for court to convene at 9 or 10 o’clock, A. M. But 
such discourtesies and intolerance invariably defeated them- 


selves. 
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Our cause was greatly promoted by them. A notable in- 
stance of this was at our appointment of Davis at the time 
of a District Farmer’s Union meeting. After our addresses 
in the evening, we were invited to the Farmer’s Union Hall, 
where we were told the doors were closed and we could “talk 
among friends.’ I spoke! Then Haskell, then first one and 
the other was called for,—we were questioned, interrogated, 
quizzed on every phase of the subject until our train about 
3:30 in the morning. These delegates (some three or four 
hundred of them) came from all parts of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion. After that our crowds grew in size everywhere. 

When I recall the days of Federal Court Rule in the In- 
dian Territory, I realize how sound was Jefferson’s statement 
that if the people must choose between giving up their rep- 
resentatives in Law making branch or the Courts, they had 
best give up the former; for it would have been intolerable to 
have lived, at times in some Districts in the Territory with- 
out the right of Jury trials, unless one became an abject 
sycophant to the Court and his cohorts and I never knew a 
Murray that was good at that. For instance, the U. S. Com- 
missioner (one Bradford) at Ardmore issued a warrant for 
the arrest of two prominent men on the authority of a letter 
written by an enemy, whereas under the law no warrant of 
arrest could be issued by any Court, except upon a sworn 
statement making a charge of some overt violation of the law. 

To be sure every man should recognize lawfully consti- 
tuted authority; but when the “authority” exceeds his legal 
authority, it becomes equally the citizen’s duty to resist such 
arbitrary oppression. 

Not all the Federal Judges were thus arbitrary like Ray- 
mond and Townsend, but there were exceptions, such as 
Judges Dickenson and Sultzberger; and Judges Hainer and 
Garber on the Oklahoma Territory side. 

The primary reason for the opposition in the Chickasaw 
Country was an anti-Indian sentiment. 

Personally, I cared little whether we had single or double 
statehood. The point was the Great United States had made 
the Indians a solemn promise that if they would abandon 
their homes and establish themselves in the western wilder- 
ness, never should Territorial or State Government include 
their domain without their consent. Sixteen thousand of their 
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dead lie buried by the wayside, enroute to their western 
homes, silent sad witnesses to that compact made by our Gov- 
ernment. Certainly neither Government, Statesman, or pol- 
itician should wantonly violate such a pledge. But Providence, 
it seems, watches over the Indians just as there is a special 
Providence that guards drunk men and children. 

From Lincoln County north and west in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory the Indians need fear ever unfair treatment from that 
citizenship. They were unwillingly united with better white 
friends, than some of their neighbors. 

Haskell and I agreed that separate statehood was but a 
remote chance; but that the Sequoyah move would convince 
Congress that the Indian was quite capable of drafting in- 
struments of law for a modern state; that the East would 
become alarmed, and fearing two more western states, would 
push an Enabling Act for one State. Just how nearly we 
were right can be determined by recalling the fact that the 
Oklahoma Enabling Act passed within twelve months. 

At the completion of our work, drawing our petition, get- 
ting all properly certified to transmit to Congress, Haskell 
walked with me to the train and while reviewing the prob- 
able future, suddenly said, “You know many people in Okla- 
homa Territory and I wish you would remember this, ‘The 
politicians of Oklahoma City and Guthrie will try to domin- 
ate the convention and shut out the Indian Territory along 
with western Oklahoma. When statehood comes, remember 
to keep “‘tab’’ on the delegates elected and for some good man 
over there, not allied with the machine, for president of the 
Convention’.’”’ To which I agreed. 

I never met Haskell after (except a few moments at 
McAlester) until after the delegates to the Guthrie conven- 
tion were all elected, nor did we exchange letters. Remem- 
bering my promises later, in October 1906, I reviewed my 
correspondence on “Who’s Who” of the delegates elected. I 
saw that thirty ‘““Farmer’s Union” men on the West side, and 
thirty-four Sequoyah supporters on the East side had been 
elected as Democrats. I saw at once I would be President, 
whether I wanted it or no. I was the only man who could 
poll both elements. I wrote a letter to Haskell saying, “There 
are thirty ‘Farmer’s Union’ democrats elected from Okla- 
homa Territory, and thirty-four Sequoyah democrats, includ- 
ing eleven Indians, from the Indian Territory.” “Do you 
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know some good man from Western Oklahoma for Presi- 
dent?” I asked Haskell in the letter and said no more. Up 
to then it never occurred to me to aspire for the Presidency. 
I wanted to be on the floor. After considering it for twenty- 
four hours, I concluded, in justice to our friends, I had to 
run or, as I considered it then, “accept it”; and that I need 
not be off the floor since the debate occurred in “Committee 
of the Whole House,” whose chairman, under parliamentary 
law I would appoint. 

I called up two friends, Harry Persons, now of Califor- 
nia, and E. C. Patton, now of Oklahoma City, but then young 
lawyers of Tishomingo; took them to the stairway leading to 
the second floor of the old Farmer’s National Bank building 
in Tishomingo. I said, “Boys, who will be the President of 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention?’ After a pause I 
continued, “I know.” They exclaimed, “How important to 
know that!” and in the same breath, “Who?” ‘Who is he?” 
Coolly I said, ‘““Your Uncle Bill.”” With incredulous demeanor 
they alternately began to question, “Where’d you get it?” 
“Who'll give it to you?” “I’ll prove it; now exercise reason 
while I tell you something.” Continuing, I said, “Here are 
the delegates elected: thirteen republicans (not twelve, as 
many people yet believe), one independent (but really a demo- 
crat), and ninety-eight “Straight” democrats. If the latter 
thirty Farmer’s Union men from the West side, and thirty- 
four Sequoyah men from Indian Territory—sixty four votes, 
clearly a majority, as sure as arithmetic, and I can poll both 
elements to a man.” One of them said, “What will Haskell 
say or do?” I replied, “I wrote Haskell yesterday, giving the 
‘make-up’ of the delegation. He knows that while the Se- 
quoyah men would vote for him, perhaps more readily for 
me, the ‘Farmer’s Union’ men on the West side only know 
him as a railroad-builder, and they are scared of any con- 
nection with railroads. I am the only man who can poll both. 
When Haskell thinks over it he will say, ‘Get into the race at 
once’,”’ 

Inside of a week I had a letter from Robt. L. Owen say- 
ing, “Get into the race for President,” and he was the first 
man to support me. The next day I received a telegram from 
Haskell saying, “Get in the race for President, come to Mus- 
kogee on first train.” 
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My purpose in reciting these details is to explode many 
speculations and theories on “How and Why Bill Murray be- 
came President of the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention’— 
the ‘Con Con,” as we called it. 

Some said it was shrewd organization ability of C. N. 
Haskell. Not so. True enough, had we not been united we 
could not have destroyed the opposition of the party machines 
in both territories, united with Federated Labor leaders and 
the Daily Press. All had combined to defeat us. Just last 
year I read an article in the Daily Oklahoman, stating emphat- 
ically that my election was due to a combination between Has- 
kell and Thomas P. Gore, in which Gore was to be supported 
for Senator. Gore went to Guthrie to “leg” for John Young 
for Secretary. As a matter of fact, Gore was not for me un- 
til he reached Guthrie. He had nothing to trade and was not 
even a member. He went so far as to write me a letter just 
prior to the convention saying, ‘‘We have in mind a suitable 
man for President. I think you should be given the chairman- 
ship on Public Lands.” 

We made no political promises to any one. We merely 
presented my platform and told all, we would cut new coun- 
ties in both Territories and support a separate provision for 
prohibition, to be voted on at the same election to ratify the 
Constitution. There you have it—Prohibition supporting me; 
the Farmer’s Union and Sequoyah men with sixty-four dele- 
gates. I received sixty-two votes in the democratic caucus, 
and Pete Hanraty twenty-six votes (one being my vote) with 
nine absent. The Independent had joined the caucus—mak- 
_ ing the ninety-nine members of the caucus. The nine absen- 
tees were farmers (my friends) who never realized the neces- 
sity of getting to Guthrie for the caucus, held the day before 
the convention, the 20th day of November, 1906. 

They were my votes but lost. Then Hanraty’s candidacy 
took from me some seven or more Sequoyah men who had a 
constituency of minors. Some of them I told to do so, since 
Hanraty was head of the miners and idolized them. 

But I am a bit ahead. I said Haskell wired me to come 
to Muskogee and I did so. Arriving in the afternoon, I pro- 
ceeded to Haskell’s hotel. Shortly arrived Robert L. Owen and 
Mr. Looney of the Muskogee Democrat, who did the publicity 
“stunt” for the Sequoyah Convention so thoroughly and well. 
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We briefly reviewed the personnel of the elected dele- 
gates. We were not compelled to puzzle brains as in the Se- 
quoyah conferences of the year before. Discreetness and 
harmonious action was all that was needed. As Haskell said, 
“All will be over except the shouting.” 

I remember the droll manner of Haskell in reviewing the 
course agreed upon: “Well that is understood—Looney will 
send a few epistles to the press; about a week before the con- 
vention, I’ll take one wife and one stenographer and go to 
Guthrie; about four days later Murray will drive up looking 
like he had lost no sleep.” 

I returned home on the first train and watched for Mr. 
Looney’s “epistles” like his on the Sequoyah. Reference to 
the daily press will disclose the dispatches under Muskogee 
date line running about as follows: “The strong men of the 
convention will be “Alfalfa Bill” Murray of Tishomingo, 
Charles N. Haskell of Muskogee, W. A. Ledbetter of Ardmore, 
Henry Asp of Guthrie, Henry Johnston of Perry, W. C. 
Hughes of Oklahoma City.” 

The next day: “The prominent Candidates for the presi- 
dency will be, ‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray, W. C. Hughes, W. A. 
Ledbetter.” 

The next day: “The most favored candidates are Henry 
Johnston, ‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray, and W. A. Ledbetter.” 

The following day one candidate’s name was dropped and 
a new “Richmond” was in the field, but “Alfalfa Bill” was in 
every group of candidates and Haskell’s name in that of the 
“leaders’—shrewd psychology! 

I wrote no letters except one to the late senator, Clint 
Graham of Marietta. He had been a school mate and I was 
anxious to have him with me, to owe him some obligations of 
friendship. He never “got in” until he arrived in Guthrie. 
I invited him especially to join the Sequoyah move, but never 
could, in anything, get him to join me. Our dispositions were 
too unlike. He counselled the popularity of the moment; I 
cared nothing for the moment but considered what the result 
would be a year, or five years in the future. That is the ex- 
planation of my making a speech in Congress against the 
“League of Nations” two years before it became an issue. I 
saw it coming and foresaw the ultimate result. It will be 
found I believe, in the Congressional Record, of March or 
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April, 1916, under my remarks on “Preparedness,” and “Pac- 
ifist’s Dream of Peace.” I regard all statesmanship to consist 
of an understanding of the effect a given set of laws, or gov- 
ernmental polices will produce during the years of the fu- 
ture; their effect upon generations yet unborn. However, I 
might warn ambitious young men that to act in advance of 
popular understanding does not make for continuous political 
success. My declaration to my constituents in the Fourth 
Congressional District in July, 1914 that there would be “an- 
other war in Europe—the most disastrous in history”’— 
coupled with a declaration in 1916 that “we could not avoid 
the war, that our participation was inevitable,’ caused my 
defeat. Too many people think more of the man who is a 
consummate fool, just when they are also such. Each man 
to his choice. I prefer my course. Peace of mind and con- 
science is more conducive to sound sleep, even though all 
day-light dreams are at an end. 

When I returned from Muskogee the first delegate I met 
was George A. Hinshaw of Madill who voluntarily told me 
he would vote for me, adding, ““You can ruin me but I trust 
to your gratitude.” I knew why he said this. Few believed 
that both Tishomingo and Madill could be made county seats. 
I was so pleased with Hinshaw’s action, I put him on the 
County Map Committee and told him to run down the section 
line, half way between the two towns, as a boundary for our 
two counties. The people of my home asked what could they 
do—‘‘Meet in mass, without party, resolute and send some 
citizen to Guthrie.” “No need for more,” I said, to be elected. 

On schedule time I went to Guthrie. There I merely vis- 
ited with the delegates by approaching them in the lobby of 
the Royal Hotel, sometimes taking them behind the stairs. 
“Qld-line” politicians asked where were my headquarters. I 
invariably replied, “Under my hat.” 

First came W. C. Hughes with pomp, backed by Okla- 
homa City; also by the political machine and Labor leaders. 
No headway. Then Dr. Buchanan of the State University, 
brother of a former Governor of Tennessee, was offered for 
half a day. No headway. Then John LeHay, of the Osage 
Nation, was approached. Then a scramble began to get some 
one who would stand. Henry Johnston with his old law part- 
ner, Tom Doyle, had been with me from the start, but they 
approached him, Charley Moore, and others who said, “Nay 
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verily.” Then a group of the “Machine,” with brewery con- 
nections, approached Haskell saying, in substance, “The busi- 
ness men of the new State have decided you (Haskell) should 
be president of this convention and we are authorized to of- 
fer it to you.” Haskell in characteristic humor, replied, “Too 
late, Gentlemen, we have just given it to ‘Alfalfa Bill.’ ” 

In the meantime all the Labor leaders were “‘hot-footing”’ 
among the delegates, showing them that Murray would not 
do for he is not for all our demands. Labor had submitted 
twenty-six demands to all candidates for delegate and seventy- 
one democrats had said, “Yes” to all twenty-six. I said “No” 
to four. 

The Recall, Woman Suffrage, Mandatory Referendum, 
and one other, I just now do not remember. For this they 
were exceeding wrath. Parenthetically, it may be observed 
that they got just what I promised, and no more of these de- 
mands. 

At last the “Machine” and Labor leaders united on “Big 
Pete” Hanraty, a coal miner, native of Scotland, who was — 
elected from the McAlester District. He gct a few of my 
votes, as before stated, and was the “‘high-water mark” of the 
opposition. All these proposed candidates for the Presidency 
were high class men, able and honest, who became and still 
are, my steadfast friends. 

Pete Hanraty and A. H. Ellis were caucus nominees for 
vice president, Henry S. Johnston, Chairman of the Caucus, 
John M. Young of Lawton Secretary, William A. Durant, 
Speaker of the Choctaw Tribal Legislature, and Speaker later 
of the third Oklahoma Legislature, was named for Sergeant- 
at-arms, the Rev. Mr. Naylor, a Methodist minister, Chaplain. 
All other officers and employees of the convention were left 
for the President to name. 

The Republicans nominated P. B. Hopkins of Muskogee 
for President. Upon my election the following day, Nov. 
20th, I made an extended speech and then said, “But you can’t 
expect to get all of it in the Constitution.” Just how much 
did go into the Constitution may be made manifest by read- 
ing the speech in the Journal of the Convention, and then the 
Constitution itself. 

_The other matters and things that occurred happened 
during the next ten months and is a story too lengthy to in- 
clude in this article. Indeed it would require several articles. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON HOUSTON’S LIFE 
AMONG THE CHEROKEE INDIANS 


GRANT FOREMAN 


In his distinguished life of Sam Houston’ Mr. Marquis 
_ James was good enough to credit me with some assistance, a 
generous sentiment which he repeated in his interesting story 
of the search for Houston material published in The Texas 
Magazine. I loaned Mr. James my Houston manuscripts and 
we exchanged a good many letters about the obscure period 
of Houston’s life among the Cherokee Indians. Most elusive 
of all was, and is, the Cherokee inamorata of Houston whom 
we tried to materialize out of a fog of tradition and romance 
with but indifferent success. Since Mr. James’s book passed 
beyond the stage where additions could be made, from time 
to time I have found other manuscripts relating to that fas- 
cinating subject. Some of these letters are reproduced here 
not to prove or disprove anything, but merely as miscellane- 
ous contributions to the general background of Houston’s life 
among the Cherokee Indians. 

Houston’s arrival among the Cherokees in the spring of 
1829, his adoption of their mode of living and dress, his re- 
ception into the tribe, his indignation at the abuses imposed 
on the Indians by their agents, told with a wealth of detail 
and interpretation by Mr. James and more briefly related in 
my book Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, bring that 
exile to the winter when he emerged from his retirement. 

On December 8, 1829, President Jackson presented to 
Congress his first annual message’ in which he devoted par- 
ticular attention to his plan to remove the Indians from the 
southern states. And it was anticipated that when the neces- 
sary legislation was enacted to carry his recommendation in- 
to effect, the movement of 60,000 southern Indians would en- 
tail lucrative contracts for the friends of the administration. 
During the month in which the message was submitted Hous- 
ton set out from the Cherokee country for Washington, and 
soon after his arrival there, was busily engaged in plans to 
secure a contract to ration the Indians on their removal to 


the West. 


iMarquis James, The Raven, a Biography of Sam Houston, 
2James D. Richardson, Messages of the Presidents, II 442, 
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On February 18, 1830, Thomas L. McKenney of the War 
Department advertised for proposals to furnish rations for 
the emigrating Indians, to be submitted by March 20. On 
February 22 and 24, bills were introduced in the House to 
effect an exchange of their lands and the removal of the In- 
dians. Houston spent the remainder of the winter and part 
of the spring in Washington where the scramble for govern- 
ment contracts to ration the Indians occupied much atten- 
tion. Charges and recriminations were made and so much 
feeling was created that the Secretary of War, resting his 
action on the fact that no Indian removal measures had passed 
Congress, announced that no contracts would be awarded to 
any of the thirteen bidders.* Houston then departed from 
Washington on his return to his new home among the Cher- 
okee Indians. 

He had arrived at the mouth of White River and was 
awaiting the departure of his steamboat that was to carry 
him through the White River cut-off and up the Arkansas to 
Fort Gibson. He had heard in the East that Gen. John Nicks 
the sutler at Fort Gibson was to be removed and decided he 
would like the post. Accordingly Houston addressed a letter 
to Secretary of War Eaton applying for the position as sutler 
on the removal of Nicks. And on May 20, 1830, at the mouth 
of White River, the mosquitoes attacking so fiercely that he 
was obliged to wear gloves while writing, he indicted a letter 
to his friend Maj. W. B. Lewis;’ in this he enclosed his letter 
to Eaton for Lewis to read, then seal and hand to the Sec- 
retary. He had loaded a keel boat with supplies from New 
York and Nashville that were now on the way to the Neosho 
River. They included nine barrels of whisky, brandy, gin, 
rum, and wine, and other goods,’ and thus equipped he was 
prepared to stock the sutler’s store he intended to take over 
if Nick’s removal should pave the way to his appointment. 

However, when Houston reached his habitation near Fort 
Gibson and had time to learn the gossip at the post, he found 
material for a letter of a much different nature, which with 
Eaton’s reply is to be found in the Old Records Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Office in Washington: 


‘Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, 186 ff. 
eae 
Ibid. U. S. House Report, 502, twenty-second Congress, first session. 


“Houston to Lewis, May 20, 1830, Tennessee Historical Society. 
‘Foreman, op. cit. 
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Houston to Eaton 


Wigwam Neosho, 13th June 1830 Sir: 


Not long since I addressed you from the mouth of White 
River by letter, on the subject of Sutler to the Post of Can- 
tonment Gibson, under the belief that General Nicks would 
be removed, owing to a difference which he had with Major 
Phillips (Pay Master.) Since my arrival in this country, I 
- am satisfied that the conduct of Genl. Nicks was not such as 
to authorize his removal for that, or any other cause. And as 
I suggested that I did not require his removal to make way 
for me, you were only at liberty to consider me as disposed 
to accept the place, if vacated for good cause. 

But Sir, if the situation were now offered to me by you— 
as a man of principle and honor I should feel bound to reject 
it, for reasons which have lately arisen; and for causes which 
now exist. “‘By authority” from your Department, it has been 
stated, that I had sought to impose upon the Government on 
account of Indian Rations; and Mr. Blake was the agent to 
asperse me, and Colonel McKinney (whose influence is un- 
doubted with you) the cause. 

And Sir, by the last advices it is understood here, that 
Colonel Crowell was waiting at the city to take the contract 
for Indian rations “privately,” and further that he has writ- 
ten to Mr. Blake (his) and Colonel McKinneys special Sub 
agent, to withdraw his bid, as it was the lowest put in for 
the contract, and then the bid (next lowest) of Mr. Prentiss 
another partner would get it! by the which, things would go 
on right! Matters closed and the cards set for dealing. If 
these things are false, I regret the imputation to which they 
subject you—if true they will out! 

I informed you, that the ration could be furnished, at 
seven cents, if the contract was advertised, either ninety, or 
one hundred and twenty days (in Arkansas) previous to its 
closing! 

For the present this letter shall suffice, as my intention 
is to address you shortly at more length, and it is most prob- 
able, that my next epistle will meet the public eye! The judg- 
ment will then belong to others, the Vindication, to myself! 

In the meantime I will commence a series of numbers in 
the Arkansas Gazette signed Talohntusky, showing in what 
manner the agencies, have been, and are now managed in this 
quarter. The innocent will not suffer, the guilty, ought not to 
escape. In haste. Sam Houston Genl. John H. Eaton 


P. S. The claim of $50,000, due the Cherokees, under the 
last Treaty is in a fair way to be swindled from them. If it 
is paid to the holders of those certificates paid in the name of 
Jolly and Black Fox, it will be a fraud, by the Government 
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of the U. States upon the Cherokees. The Indians in the cen- 
sus are rated at some seventeen or eighteen hundred, when 
in fact, they exceed four thousand in number. Houston [to] 
Genl. Eaton.‘ 


Eaton to Houston 
28 July, 30; Franklin, Ten. 


Sir: Your letter of the 13 June has been forwarded to 
me from Washington & has just reached me at this place. 
I am a little surprised at its contents; for to one so long, & 
so well acquainted with men & things, I should presume that 
such tales as you have given your confidence to, would scarcely 
have rec’d your notice. What Mr. Blake & McKinney may have 
said about the proposed Indian contracts I cannot know, but 
whatever either may have said of the character you repre- 
sent as coming from me is wholly incorrect. No authority 
ever was given for the War Dept. by me, or any other person 
known to me, to state that “you had sought to impose upon 
the govt an acct of Indian rations,” for no such thought was 
ever harbored nor any such opinion entertained. If you have 
any information fixing the imputation on either Blake or Mc- 
Kinney I shall be glad to know, that I may be able to require 
of them an explanation of a matter so wanting in truth. 

It was early concluded after the bids come in, not to make 
it matter of contract. Blake’s was the lowest bid 8 cents; 
Mr. Prentiss next at 9—the next for 15. The commanding 
general was of opinion, that through his Dept the supplies 
could be had at less; & the conclusion later was to supply 
them in that way. Col. Jno. Crowell gave no bid; his brother 
Tom did; but neither of them ever came to me to say or do 
anything in reference to it. In future when you shall hear 
such reports as these, I must ask you to treat them as a man 
of sense and reflection should; before you give credit to it, 
& act upon them, afford me an opportunity of informing you 
correctly. In high party times a man should be quite slow to 
believe even a portion of what he hears—certainly not the 
whole. In the present instance you have suffered your cred- 


ulity to be imposed upon. Very respectfully J. H. Eaton [to] 
Genl. Sam Houston.° 


Finding that there was no vacancy at the post to which 
he could be appointed, Houston decided to stock a store of his 
own with his “assortment of goods which I will proceed to 
open and make sale of as soon as convenient,” as he reported 


"Adjutant General’s Office, ‘Old Records Division.” 
*T bid. 
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to Colonel Arbuckle on July 21.° He was domiciled at a place 
which he called “Wigwam Neosho” about three miles from 
Fort Gibson and the same distance from the Neosho or Grand 
River. 

When Houston went to Washington the preceding winter 
he carried memorials from the Indians and other material as 
the basis for charges he made to the President against Indian 
- agents in the West whose treatment of the Indians had roused 
his indignation. He had pressed these matters vigorously 
with the result that several agents were removed. The dere- 
lictions of these agents and the charges that were made 
against him on account of his connection with the rations 
contract controversy in Washington,’ furnished material for 
vitriolic exchanges of compliments between him and his ene- 
mies near Fort Gibson. The most of his letters which he 
signed with the name of Tah-lan-tuskee appeared in the Ar- 
kansas Gazette through the remainder of the year 1830.” 

Another adventure of Houston’s during that busy sum- 
mer was the purchase of a tract of land containing salt springs 
on the east bank of the Neosho River, about twenty-five miles 
above Fort Gibson; these were part of a number of reserves 
made to individual Osage Indians by their treaty of 1825. 
They fell within the land ceded to the Cherokee Indians in 
the treaty of 1828 and as these Indians objected to the pres- 
ence of Osage interests within their country it was charged 
that Houston expected to demand and receive of the Govern- 
ment a large profit on his investment for a release of his title, 
so that it could be delivered to the Cherokee Indians. While 
he was planning this purchase he wrote to his friend Van 
Fossen in New York that he was “just about to make a grand 
purchase of Salt Springs . . . my fortune must not wane, it 
must full.’ 

The next year when a delegation of Cherokees started 
for Washington they carried the chief’s instructions outlin- 
ing the matters that were to be submitted to the authorities, 
and this letter of instructions is in Houston’s handwriting. 
One of these matters was the demand of the Cherokee In- 
dians that the nation be possessed of all lands and improve- 


*Foreman, op. cit., 189 
MIT hid., 188, 193. 
“Thid., 188, 260. 
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ments within their boundaries with particular reference to 
the Osage reserves. 

Before the delegation departed for Washington, Houston 
conveyed an undivided one-third interest in one of these tracts 
by the following conveyance: 


Houston to McLemore and Howard 


Know all men by these presents that I Samuel Houston 
of the State of Tennessee, for and in consideration of the sum 
of Six thousand five Hundred Dollars, to me in hand paid by 
John C. McLemore and M. H. Howard, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, have this day Given, Granted, Bar- 
gained, Sold, aliened, and Conveyed, and by these presents, 
do Give, Grant, Bargain, Sell, alien, and Convey to the said 
John C. McLemore and M. H. Howard, their Heirs and as- 
signs One third part of a certain tract or parcel of Land 
Situated, lying and being about ten miles below the Grand 
Saline,” (Known by the name of ‘“‘Shouteau’s Saline’) on the 
East Side of the Neosho, bounded on the North West by said 
River, on the South West by a Section of Land, Granted to 
Amelia (of Mehunga) on the South East by the Praria, and 
on the North East by a Section of Land, Granted to Anthony, 
a half breed Osage, containing one Section or Six Hundred 
and forty acres of Land, being the same which was reserved 
to Amelia (the daughter of Shemehunga) a half breed Osage,” 
by the fifth Article of a Treaty, made and concluded at St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri, between William Clark, Sup- 
erintendent of Indian affairs, commissioner on part of the 
United States, and certain Chiefs, Head men, and Warriors 
of the Great and Little Osage tribes of Indians, duly author- 
ized and empowered by their respective tribes or Nations. 
Which Treaty bears date the Second day of June in the year 
of our Lord One thousand eight Hundred and twenty five. To 
have and to hold the Said one third part of the Said undivided 
Section, or Six hundred and forty acres of Land, with all and 
Singular the rights, members, and appurtenances, thereunto 
belonging or in anywise appertaining, to the Said John C. 
McLemore and M. H. Howard, their Heirs and assigns for- 
ever, in fee Simple, and the title to the Said undivided third 
part of the said Six Hundred and forty acres of land or Sec- 
tion I the said Samuel Houston will warrant and forever de- 
fend, to the said John C. McLemore and M. H. Howard, their 
Heirs and assigns against the legal claim or claims of all or 


“Near the present Salina, Oklahoma. 

“Some of these Osage reservees were the children of A. P. Chouteau. 
For their names and locations of their reserves see Foreman, op. cit., 
258; Charles J. Kappler, Laws and Treaties, II, 154. 
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Diana Gentry to Sam Houston, Power of Attorney, Written by Houston 
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any and every other person or persons whatever. In testi- 
mony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and Seal this 6th 
day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight Hun- 
dred and thirty one. Sam Houston (Seal) Signed Sealed and 
delivered in the presence of R. H. McEwin. Jurat J. K. Kane. 
Jurat. 

_ State of Tennessee, Davidson County Court, July Ses- 
Sions 1831. This Indenture of bargain and Sale between Sam- 
uel Houston of the one part and John C. McLemore and M. H. 
Howard of the other part dated the Sixth day of July A. D. 
1831 was produced in open Court and proved to be the act 
and Deed of the said Samuel Houston by the oaths of Robert 
H. McEwin and Joseph K. Kane the Subscribing witnesses 
thereto and ordered to be certified. 

In testimony whereof I Henry Ewing Clerk of the Court 
of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for said County have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of said Court to be also 
affixed at office in the Town of Nashville on the 29th day of 
July A. D. 1831. Henry Ewing. 

State of Tennessee Davidson County S. s. I Jesse Whar- 
ton, Presiding Magistrate of the Court of pleas and Quarter 
Sessions for Said County do hereby Certify to whom it may 
concern, that Henry Ewing whose name is signed to the fore- 
going Certificate, is Clerk of said Court in Said State and 
that his attestation as Such is Given in due form of Law. 
Given under my hand and Seal this 11th day of August A. 
D. 1831. J. Wharton (Seal) 

Territory of Arkansas County of Crawford Clerks office 
To wit I George C. Pickett Clerk of the Crawford Circuit 
Court, do hereby Certify that the annexed and foregoing Deed 
was duly recorded in my office on the 30th day of August A. 
D. 1832. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the Seal of office, this 30th day of August A. D. 
1832. G. E. Pickett. Clk” 


The thirty dollars per acre paid to Houston by his gran- 
tees is more than the same land would bring today under a 
valid title. How Houston disposed of the remainder of his 
interest in these reserves I have not been able to learn; but 
he seems to have made a tidy profit from his investment. It 
appears from Governor Stokes’s letter” that he thought Hous- 
ton had sold both his reserves to Thompson and Drennan of 
Nashville. At any rate the grantee Howard three and one 


“Howard to Polk, December 13, 1834, Ofice of Indian Affairs, “1834 
Arkansas.” This is one of the earliest conveyances of Oklahoma real 
estate of which there is any record. 

“Horeman, op. cit., 260. 
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half years later having failed to make a sale of his interest, 
undertook through Congressman James K. Polk to find a buy- 
er in Washington and for that purpose executed a power of 
attorney to the Congressman, which is now in the Office of 
Indian affairs. 


Howard to Polk, Power of Attorney 


Know all men by these presents that I Memucan H. How- 
ard of Davidson County and State of Tennessee have on this 
the 13th day of December in the year of our Lord One thous- 
and eight Hundred and thirty four, nominated, constituted 
and appointed; and by these presents do, nominate, constitute 
and appoint the Honorable James K. Polk of Maury Coun- 
ty and State aforesaid my true and lawfull agent and attorney 
in fact, for me, and in my name and stead to dispose of, and 
convey, all my right, title, claim, and Interest in, and to, the 
One equal Sixth part of Six Hundred and forty acres of Land, 
situated in the Territory of Arkansas, about ten miles below 
the Grand Saline (known by the name of Shouteau’s Saline) 
on the East Side of the Neosho, bounded on the North West 
by Said River, on the South West by a Section of land Granted 
to Amelia (of Mahunga) on the South East by the Prairia, 
and on the North East by a Section of land, Granted to An- 
thony a half breed Osage, the Same being the Section of Land 
reserved to Amelia (the daughter of Shemahunga) a half 
breed Osage, by the fifth Article of a Treaty made and con- 
cluded at St. Louis in the State of Missouri between William 
Clark Superintendent of Indian affairs, Commissioner on the 
part of the United States; and certain Chiefs, Head men and 
Warriors of the Great and little Osage tribes of Indians which 
treaty bears date the Second day of June in the year of our 
Lord One thousand eight Hundred and twenty five. The One 
third part of said Section of Land having been conveyed unto 
John C. McLemore, and myself jointly by Samuel Houston for 
the Sum of Six Thousand five Hundred Dollars, by Deed dated 
the Sixth day of July One thousand eight Hundred and thirty 
one. And my Said agent and attorney in fact is hereby fully 
authorized and impowered to make any arrangement he may 
think proper, with the Government of the United States, con- 
cerning my part of the above described Section of Land, and 
to receive pay for the Same and convey or relinquish my claim 
thereto as fully as I myself could do if personally present. 
Witness my hand and Seal the day &C above written. ackd., 
M. H. Howard (Seal) 

State of Tennessee, Davidson County, Ss Be it remem- 
bered on This day personally appeared before me Henry 
Ewing, Clerk of the court of pleas and quarter Sessions for 
said county, Memucan H. Howard the grantor of the within 
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power of Attorney with whom I am personally acquainted 
and who acknowledged that he executed the same for the uses 
and purposes therein contained. In Testimony whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of said court to be 
affixed at office in Nashville on this 13th December 1834 
Henry Ewing (Seal) 

State of Tennessee Davidson County, Ss. I Wm. Arm- 
strong Presiding magistrate of the court of Pleas and quarter 
Sessions for said County hereby certify to whom it may con- 
cern that Henry Ewing whose name is signed to the fore- 
going certificate is clerk of said court in said county; that 
his attestation is in due form of Law, and that full faith and 
credit is and ought to be given to his official acts as clerk in 
courts of Justice & thereout. Witness my hand and seal this 
13th December 1834 Wm. Armstrong (Seal)’” 


Howard to Polk 


Nashville 13th Decr. 1834 Dear Sir 


I have been requested by one of the persons interested in 
a certain Indian Salt Spring reservation in Arkansas to for- 
ward to some friend in Washington City a Power of attorney 
to act for me, as there was a likelihood that the Genl. Gov- 
ernment would propose to pay the owners for it and I am 
one as you will perceive by the enclosed papers, and take the 
liberty of forwarding to you a Power of attorney, and a copy 
of the conveyance to J. C. McLemore Esqr and myself for a 
third part of 640 acres including Said Spring. Please be so 
good as to accept the management of the business for me, and 
if the original conveyance to Mr. McLemore & myself should 
be deemed of importance or material use be so good as to in- 
form me at this place to that effect, and it shall be, forthwith 
forwarded to you. I would be truly glad that Some disposi- 
tion could be made of the above named property as I under- 
stand the Indians are much averse to its being owned or used 
by the Whites, and I am laying out for the use of Thirty two 
Hundred & fifty Dollars paid for my part of it in 1831 as you 
will see by the enclosed. I have been informed by several 
persons that the above property would be of immense value if 
properly managed, but it is too far beyond my reach for me 
to pay much attention to it. Whatever arrangement you may 
think proper to make about the matter will to me be per- 
fectly Satisfactory so far as I am concerned as I am desirous 
of disposing of my part of the property or of endeavouring to 
turn it to some profitable account. Your 68% acres of Land 
in Henry County I am offered Two Dollars P acre for on 1 
& 2 years Credit, and believe it a fair price, the Shape of the 
’ tract being very bad, and about half the land poor and broken. 


w’Aoward to Polk, Ibid. 
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If you are willing to take this price please inform me to that 
effect. I have examined the Land and think the price offered 
enough. Very respectfully &c your very obt Svt. M. H. How- 
ard [to] Hon. J. K. Polk.” 

To me the most interesting of my recent finds about 
Houston is a file in the Office of Indian Affairs which sheds 
some light on his Indian sweetheart. I have had some diffi- 
culty in forming an opinion as to what their relations were. 
Tradition which became very sentimental over them in recent 
years was responsible for removing the remains of a long 
buried body to the National Cemetery at Fort Gibson and 
reinterring it under the name of “Talihina” as the wife of 
Sam Houston. Houston and this attractive Cherokee woman 
undoubtedly lived together in the western country, but it is 
impossible to say how long. Governor Stokes, a kindly old 
gentleman, recognized her as Houston’s Cherokee wife.” While 
their cohabitation appears to have been open and notorious, 
I have never found any evidence of a marriage ceremony, 
though their relation seems to have had the sanction of the 
Indians. They were doubtless pleased to call his mate the wife 
of Sam Houston who had been adopted in the tribe, and had 
chosen her to share his rude home and companionship. In 
this unconventional relationship he was accentuating his re- 
nunciation of civilized life and adoption of that of the Indian. 

In the following power of attorney bearing date June 27, 
1833, which is all in his handwriting, Houston wrote the name 
of his late comforter “Diana Gentry.’”’ This was about the 
time he was breaking his ties with the Indians and he speaks 
of himself as “late of the Wigwam.” He left immediately 
afterward for Hot Springs. I have found no contemporary 
authority for calling her Talihena, which is a Choctaw word. 
Gentry was the name of Diana’s husband who had died be- 
fore the Cherokee Indians removed from Arkansas in 1829. 
Whatever Houston had called her before he left her, evidently 
he did not propose in the new scheme of life he was about to 
enter, to be reminded of an abandoned wife among the In- 
dians. Or did he conceive this power of attorney as the in- 
strument in which to make a public record to contradict any 
claim that he regarded her as his wife? 

The next year however, her brother calls her Diana Hous- 


“Tbid. 
*Foreman, op. cit., 260. 
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ton, and two years later in her bill of sale of the negro, she 
speaks of herself as Dianna Houston. On that point she and 
Houston did not agree. These instruments explode a pretty 
story repeated in a recent article in an eastern magazine that 
Diana was true to Houston as long as she lived, and never 
remarried. They show that she married one Samuel D. Mc- 
Grady in 1836. 


Power of Attorney 


Cherokee Agency, West 27th June 1833 
__ Know all men by these presents, that I Diana Gentry, 
widow of the late David Gentry of Frog bayou; Do by these 
presents authorize, constitute, and appoint Saml. Houston late 
of the Wigwam, my true and lawful attorney, to settle, and 
adjust all my accounts, for stock destroyed, and property lost 
within the Territory of Arkansas. And I do further author- 
ize, and empower the said Houston, to receive, and receipt 
for all monies, which may be due and coming to me; and in 
my name to do, and execute, all manners of things, as tho’ 
I were personally present, and assenting to the same, hereby 
ratifying and confirming the same, hereby revoking all other 
powers; Witness my hand at the Cherokee Agency, on Ar- 
kansas The day and date above written. 
her 
Diana x _ Gentry 
mark 

I Certify that the above power of attorney, has been 
duly acknowledged in my presence, and for the purposes 
therein expressed. Done in the West Cherokee Nation at the 
Agents office. Geo. Vashon, Agt. 27th June 1833. 

[Endorsement] :—Cherokee Power of Atto. by Diana 
Gentry to Sam Houston Cherokee Agency West June 27, 1833. 

A few years after Houston left the Cherokee Nation Gov- 
ernor Montford Stokes in his capacity as Cherokee agent had 
before him for solution a controversy over a slave sold by 
Joseph Rogers to his sister Dianna. As the documents in this 
matter” contain further evidence bearing on the subject of 
Dianna’s use of the name “Houston” and of her subsequent 
marriage, they are set forth here. 


Record 


Armstrong, Wm.—Gov. M. Stokes (Report for the de- 
cision of the Dept. a claim of Saml. D. McGrady for a negro 
taken by Wm. Rogers etc.) Cherokee Agency, Fort Gibson 
Novem. 7th 1836. Samuel D. McGrady against William Rog- 
ers Admn. of Joseph Rogers decd. Statement of Case: 


Office of Indian Affairs, “Cherokee file AS1, Choctaw Agency 1836.” 
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On the 20th. day of November 1834, Joseph Rogers a 
Cherokee, Executed to his Sister Dianna Houston formerly 
Dianna Rogers, a Bill of Sale in the following words and 
figures, viz: 

“Cherokee Nation Nov. 20th. 1834. 

Know all men by these presents that I Joseph Rogers 
of the nation aforesaid, have this day bargained sold and 
delivered unto my sister Dianna Houston for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of five hundred and fifty dollars, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, a certain Black 
negro man named Peter, aged about twenty-two years, the 
same which I purchased of John McIntosh of the Creek Na- 
tion, and I do warrant and defend the said sister Dianna 
and her natural Heirs, the right and title to the said Peter, 
against all and every other person. Given under my hand 
the day and date above written. Joseph Rogers Witness 
Thomas E. Wilson.” 


Sometime after the execution of the above Bill of Sale, 
say about 1st. April 1836, the said Dianna Houston inter- 
married with the said Samuel D. McGrady. Afterward, say 
about the 21st. day of August 1836, a dispute took place be- 
tween the said Samuel D. McGrady and the said negro Peter; 
and the said Peter was sent by said McGrady to the Garri- 
son at Fort Gibson and placed in confinement for the avowed 
purpose of being sent out of the Country and sold. 

On the 28rd. day of August 1836, the said William Rog- 
ers Administrator of Joseph Rogers applied to me as Sub- 
Agent for the Cherokees to have the said negro Peter re- 
leased and put into his possession, he claiming him as the 
property of the late Joseph Rogers. At this time, I as Sub- 
Agent did not know of the existence of the Bill of Sale 
above set forth, and considering the dispute as between 
Cherokees, Brother and sister, I requested Genl. Arbuckle, 
to release the said negro Peter, which was done, and put 
him into possession of said William under the express condi- 
tion that he should be delivered to me whenever the right 
should be tried in the Cherokee Court of the District. 

On the next day, the 24th. August 1836, the said Dianna 
McGrady executed a Bill of Sale for the said negro Peter, 
to her Husband the said Samuel D. McGrady, who is a 
White man: The said Bill of sale is in the following words 
and figures, to wit: 


“Cherokee Nation, August 24th. 1836. Know all men 
by these presents that I Dianna McGrady late Dianna Hous- 
ton of the nation aforesaid, Have this day bargained, sold 
and delivered unto Samuel D. McGrady, for and in consid- 
eration of the sum of five hundred and fifty dollars, the re- 
celpt whereof is hereby acknowledged, a certain Black 
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negro man named Peter, aged about twenty-four years, and 
do warrant and defend the title of said negro man unto the 
said S. D. McGrady, and that the said negro boy is sound 
in mind and body, and that he is a Slave for life, and do 
warrant and defend the title of the said Peter from all 
claims of all and every person or persons whatsoever. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand this day 
and date above named. Diana (X) her mark McGrady 
Witness Thos. E. Wilson.” 

The Witness to both Bills of Sale is Mr. Thomas E. 
Wilson, Sutler at this post. Since the execution of the last 
mentioned Bill of Sale, I have demanded the said negro Peter 
to be delivered to me according to the promise of the said 
William Rogers, which he has not complied with. 

It is further necessary for me to state that the said 
Samuel D. McGrady is a Citizen of the United States, and 
has appealed to the Government for a decision of this case. 
In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand at the Cher- 
okee Agency, Fort Gibson on the 7th day of November 1836. 

M. Stokes Sub-Agent for Cherokees. 

At the request of the above named Samuel D. McGrady, 
I have hereto annexed his account, made out by himself, 
against the Cherokee Nation, for the value of the negro Peter. 

M. Stokes, Sub-Agt. for Cherokees. 

“Fort Gibson August 24, 1836 Cherokee Nation West 
To Samuel D. McGrady Dr. for a Negro man named Peter 
aged Twenty-four years Taken by Wm. Rogers administrator 
of Joseph Rogers late of the above named nation Samuel D. 
McGrady.” 

Choctaw Agency Nov. 24, 1836 C. A. Harris Esqr Comr 
of Ind Affrs, Sir; I enclose for your consideration the within 
papers at the request of Govr. Stokes. His statement is full 
upon the subject, the dates of the placing the boy in the Guard 
house; and the time he was released by Govr. Stokes in con- 
sideration of the bill of sale from Mrs. McGrady to her hus- 
band show conclusively that it was made to cover the prop- 
erty of McGrady, which, as stated by Govr Stokes, was in- 
tended to be sent off for sale. McGrady has intermarried 
in the nation, doubtless for the property; and whether he 
may have a legal demand upon the Cherokee nation for in- 
demnity or not, he has at least produced the difficulty breach 
between a large and numerous connection. 

There is much disputing about the right of property in 
the Cherokee nation; and much of it produced by white men. 
In every instance where property is taken from a citizen of 
the United States and carried to the Indian country, I un- 
hesitatingly have it restored, but in this case it is different, 
for the property he acquired was in the nation; and the 
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property of an Indian woman, her own and uncontroled by 
her husband. McGrady may sell the slave if placed in his 
possession and leave his wife the late Mrs. Houston to find 
another husband. 

Respectfully Your Obt Servant, Wm Armstrong Act 
Supt Westr. Tery. 


FRANK C. ORNER 
TERRITORY PIONEER 1886, OKLAHOMA SETTLER 1889 


THE COWBOY 
1880 


THE STATUE 
1931 


By an ’89er 
FRANK C. ORNER 


The elementaries of nature and civilization have long 
since united the smoke clouds from council fires into plants 
of industries. The cowboy became a plow-boy achieving on 
from the campfire’s glow and trail dust to the zenith of all 
vocations. Their voice has made known the principles of 
primitive pioneer days. They were of sterling worth and by 
such, year after year, from amid thorns and wild flowers the 
rough diamond of Indian Territory, polished to glow by the 
hoof of a cowpony, soon glittered and now shines in brilliancy 
the star, Oklahoma. I fancy I hear and see as fifty years ago, 
the mocking bird singing, turkey and sage hen nestling near. 
Tepees in the valley, white tailed deer, moon beaming over 
the hill top, as star lit dew drops shine on our camp in the 
Territory. Hoa—Hoa. Old Time! Those of you who have 
followed the trails, forded streams, sang cattle to bed down, 
filed on and improved claims unto modern homes, one of that 
great family of pioneers knowing naught of luxury save the 
good covered wagon, robes of fur, warmth of the camp fire, 
and spring water, best understand the cowboy statue and its 
trappings on the South Capitol grounds, “Rearin’ to go” as 
in contrast of days when he rode the range. Code of the 
plains, your title, a Winchester was underslung, lariat, roll 
and slicker adorned your saddle, the creaking leather was 
music to you as it purred to the chug chug of the pony across 
the valley and hill. Sunshine and rain, dust, hail and muddy 
water of the rivers swum silenced the weird music, cinches, 
latigoes, chonchoes, strings of rawhide and stirrups turned 
time and time again to resist the cruel wear of the boot heel, 
shall rest, no longer needed to hold for a branding iron against 
strains of the wild, or pull a chuck wagon from the mire; 
victims of a herd law, as the vanished unwritten law. This 
beautiful Statue mutely proclaims days of adversity and sun- 
shine. Gone as the lightning flash, now the roll of thunder, 
Adieu, Adieu save in memory only, the original range riders 
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and settlers soon to follow the Long Long Trail leaving to 
posterity a work finished; the home founded by a race on 
the last frontier, and resources to maintain it. Posterity will 
honor, respect, and carry on. 


MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD DAYS IN 
THE CHOCTAW NATION 


By EMMA ERVIN CHRISTIAN 


Many years have passed over this hoary head of mine 
since I came into existence, in the early sixties on a farm 
three and one half miles west of old Doaksville; many years 
have flown, marking many changes as time swiftly passes by, 
yet youthful dreams often call me back to the grim past, to 
remind me of the many joys, pains, and sorrows I experienced 
in those by-gone days. The name of Doaksville may not be 
found on the map of Oklahoma today (1928) yet no town 
that has vanished so completely, ever kept itself so alive in 
the memory of the people who once knew it. 

My earliest recollection of Doaksville gives a picture in 
my mind of a thriving village. In the days of its wealth, long 
before the Civil War, Doaksville was one of the important 
social and intellectual centers of Choctaw life. Here and in 
the neighborhood of Doaksville, on their big plantations, lived 
the Choctaw aristocrats, who owned many negroes that cul- 
tivated these plantations, while their masters the leaders of 
the Choctaw Nation indulged in sports of various kinds. At 
an early day, Doaksville was the Capital of the Choctaw Na- 
tion; here the Indian Legislature and courts were held, and 
all the important business of the time was transacted; but as 
the leading men began to move to the western part of the 
Territory our officials advocated the removal of the Capital 
to Armstrong Academy, now near Durant. Accordingly it 
was done and for many years the Choctaw council met here 
for the execution of our tribal laws. Fort Towson, the new 
town, has absorbed all that remained of Doaksville, but there 
is one thing that still survives and that is the Cemetery. 

No one now living knows when the clods first fell upon 
a coffin in that cemetery. It stands on a hillside fringed on 
the canyon’s edge by a heavy growth of timber, while here 
and there among the graves stand somber pines. In spring 
and summer the place is bright with wild flowers; in the fall 
it is brown with withered grass, and yet the growth of aro- 
matic weeds fills the air with sweetness, as if speaking of the 
good as well as the bad that lie buried in the old cemetery. 
Could one hear an old Choctaw patriarch tell the annals of 
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Doaksville cemetery, it would make the blood curdle in his 
veins, for the victims of many a bloody tragedy lie buried 
there. 

While Doaksville has passed into oblivion a few years 
ago, there will remain the gray, unpainted, ghostly looking 
old building that one time was the depot of supplies for a 
wide wilderness, and the little rock jail house—the first of 
its kind ever built in the Territory. It was a small structure 
built of rocks; it had no floor inside and had a common board 
roof. Its dimensions were about 16x20 feet; such a building, 
today would not hold the modern culprits one half night. All 
those that were put in there however remained, with the ex- 
ception of one man of name of Jones, who was set at liberty 
by his friends. He was sentenced to be shot for murder, so 
some of his friends cut a hole in the roof, let a rope down, 
and helped him to escape. He never came back to this 
country. 

I have an old tin-type picture of this old jail, and though 
very dim you can get an idea of how it looked. The man on 
the horse in front of the jail is a brother of mine and was 
an officer of the Indian laws at the time it was taken. This 
brother is eighty years old, but at the present writing (June 
30, 1928) is living at Ardmore, Oklahoma. He bears the 
noted name of Christopher Columbus Ervin and was born in 
the old town of Doaksville before father moved onto the farm 
where I was born. 

This farm home was not pretentious, the houses being 
built of large hewed logs, but such were most of the farm 
houses in those days, owing to the scarcity of lumber; but 
the farm was beautifully located on a level tract of land, with 
many thousand acres of giant forest trees to the north wav- 
ing their stately branches toward the blue skies. To the south 
we had a beautiful view, over a smooth prairie for three 
miles, after which it gradually rose to a high point, and on 
the west end of this high point was a grove of large oak trees, 
were numerous prairie hens, or chickens, as they were called, 
went for their nightly roost. We could hear them in the 
mornings with their songs which seemed to say “Oh, goodin, 
goo.” Hence this high hill was called Chicken Hill, but to- 
day there are no “goodin, goos” there. 

I can remember just after the war, when my father had 
the Post Office on this farm home of ours; how long he was 
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Postmaster I do not remember but I never forgot the name 
of a boy, some seventeen or eighteen years of age that car- 
ried the mail from Clarksville, Texas, to our home, because 
he always spent the night at our home as it was a day’s ride 
to Clarksville. We children were always glad to see him be- 
cause he seldom failed to bring us candy which was a rarity 
. to us, as my father did not approve of children eating candy. 

If this man is alive today, he is quite aged. His name was 
Alfonso Lane. 

A mile and one half northwest of Doaksville was an In- 
dian boarding school for girls. The name of this institution 
was Pine Ridge Seminary, deriving its name from the vast 
pine forest that traversed the entire country extending east 
into Arkansas. My older sisters, three in number, attended 
this school. It was managed by the Presbyterian Board, and 
Cyrus Kingsbury, a Presbyterian minister, was the Superin- 
tendent. Ten miles northwest of Doaksville was another In- 
dian boarding school, but this was for the boys. These schools 
were closed during the Civil War and Spencer Academy was 
used as a hospital and home for the soldiers. Many of them 
died there, for in a half mile of the Academy was a large 
grave yard and my father said that most of the graves were 
those of soldiers. 

My first memory of Spencer Academy was of a Presby- 
terian minister named Alexander Reed, who with his family, 
lived there, taking care of the place and property, as it was 
managed by the Presbyterians also. In 1868 my father was 
put in charge of Spencer Academy, to rebuild, recover and 
repair all damages which had been done during the war. One 
can well imagine how dilapidated and forlorn the place was 
after the ravages of the war had ceased. No one lived there 
for several months as A. Reed and family had gone back to 
New York from whence they came; he engaged an old col- 
ored man to go there and look after the things until some 
one was appointed to take charge of the place. So, as might 
be expected, numerous were the ghost stories afloat, about 
the old deserted place—so much that it took some persuasion 
to get my mother’s consent to move there. She was super- 
stitious and believed in all the old Indian signs and ghost 
stories, and really it was a haunted looking place, far from 
any neighbors. 

Some people told that before the sun went down, the 
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tables and chairs would begin to move around as if by magic, 
the windows would fly up or down and that it was an impos- 
sibility to keep the doors closed. My father did not believe 
in such bosh, as he called it, so in the fall of 1868 we moved 
into the haunted Academy and lived there for two years. The 
ghosts did not get any of us, but the wolves were as plenti- 
ful there as the cottontail rabbits are here around my weedy 
place. 

Old Spencer Academy was east of the Kiamichi River; 
several years later they built a new Spencer Academy some 
thirty miles west of the Kiamichi River. The reason for mov- 
ing the school was that it was so inconvenient about getting 
supplies; the roads were bad and often the river would get 
so high that they would not ferry any one across. There was 
only a small ferry boat at the old Rock Chimney Crossing, 
which I suppose is known far and near. The two rock chim- 
neys which marked this crossing on Kiamichi River were 
there as far back as I can remember. The houses were built 
and owned by an Irishman of name of Patrick. The houses 
were burned but the chimneys stood for years and years. 

The old Spencer Academy was sold to an Indian preacher 
named Robert Frazier. He sold a great deal of the lumber 
out of the old buildings, and a store and postoffice were built 
there, but the place is known as Spencerville today. The new 
Spencer Academy in some unknown way, caught fire and 
burned down; that is, the largest building was consumed by 
fire and several boys were burned completely to ashes. I had 
a boy there and he barely escaped, just in his night clothes. 
One of the boys, who was more fortunate and had his clothes 
out, gave him a pair of great big overalls and that is what 
he had to wear home. The place was then sold to the highest 
bidder and one Thomas E. Oakes of Atlas, was the man that 
bought it in. He afterwards filed on this land for his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Howard Morris of Soper, Oklahoma. Said Thomas 
EK. Oakes was at the time, the Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the Choctaw Nation. His uncle, Joel W. Everidge, was the 
Supreme Judge of our district for twenty years. 

The Choctaw Nation was divided into three districts and 
each district had its Judges. Here is a picture of the three 
Judges and Natonal Attorney at the time that T. E. Oakes 
was the Supreme Clerk. Their names are Garland, Everidge, 
Garvin, Attorney, A. R. Durant, and Clerk, T. E. Oakes. The 
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latter, in his eighty-fourth year, is still living on his farm 
near what was the new Spencer Academy. The other four 
passed away many years ago. 

The first school that I attended was taught by a Chick- 
asaw Indian lady named Selina Ayahkombee. Before the Civil 
War they owned a great number of negro slaves and had a 
large plantation one mile northwest of our home. They had 
an orchard of all kinds of fine fruit and berries, as the sandy 
soil was especially adapted to the growing of fruit. Though 
the negroes were free they continued to live in their old slave 
homes which were built on a sandy ridge not far from their 
old master’s home. There was a deep canyon between Sand 
Hill and the master’s home and down in this deep gully was 
a spring of water as pure, cool and clear as crystal bubbling 
up through the white sand. Oh! how refreshing it would be 
if I could quench my thirst there this awful hot August day! 

We had to go one mile beyond this place to our little log 
school house. The size of the house was 16x20 feet; one door 
to the east, one window (that is an opening, but no glass) to 
the west and one to the south. We had puncheon seats, that 
is what they called benches made out of a log split in the 
middle and smoothed off with an ax or a plane. We had a 
large play ground as there was only one home in half a mile 
of the place, consequently at noon time we would wander out 
of sight or hearing. Then Miss Selina would blow the great 
long cow’s horn which she kept (and could blow) to bring 
us in to books. My studies were a reader and the old blue 
back spelling book which has long ago been discarded. The 
little log cabin was common and the seats were rough, but we 
had just as good time then as the children do today. 

One of my greatest pleasures in my childhood days was 
a day spent at my father’s old water mill which was two miles 
away from home on what was then called Cedar Creek, the 
boundary line between Towson and Cedar counties. I suppose 
that it would be a treat to the modern girl or boy to see one 
of those mills today, as I doubt of there being one in existence 
any where. The creek had a wall or dam across it which 
made a large lake of water above the mill building; about the 
middle of this dam was a water gate which was raised to al- 
low the water to gush through onto the mill wheels with such 
force as to start them turning around and around. The mill 
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was ready then to begin grinding. Oh! such terrible racket 
as it did make when it was in operation! 

The next thing of importance to me was when the jour- 
ney began to my next school which trip commenced in the 
latter part of August 1871, to old New Hope Seminary. My 
first trip in a covered wagon was quite a thrill to me (equal 
to our champion debaters trip to Washington) as I had never 
been any distance from home, and oh! horrors, such rough 
roads as we had to travel. Virtually speaking there were no 
roads across the mountains that we came over, until we struck 
the stage line running from Fort Smith to Stringtown and 
other points south. I went over these bad roads twice per 
year for five years. My father, Mrs. William Byrd, (whose 
husband was in later years Governor of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion), an orphan girl by name of Carrie Stewart, (who is 
still alive and resides in Caddo, Oklahoma), a hired boy and 
myself composed the party that traversed this rough, wild 
and unpopulated country. We saw wild game in abundance. 
We saw one bear, and at night we frequently heard the shrill 
squall of the panther which would send an icy sensation down 
our spines. 

Arriving at New Hope about the 1st of September, we 
found there Rev. J. Y. Bryce, Sr., with a bevy of Indian girls. 
Some of the girls were fair, some very dark, some fat, lean, 
tall, short, some pretty and some monstrous ugly. After nine 
long months spent there my first trip home (in 1872) was the 
route that Mr. James Culberton traveled and described so 
vividly in the 1927 Chronicle of Oklahoma. Read his descrip- 
tion of the road at the time he journeyed over the same road, 
and imagine if you can what it was twelve years before when 
I went over this same route. We had some hard luck on our 
trip, on crossing Kiamichi River where Tuskahoma is now, 
my horse lay down in the river and ducked me under. This 
was in the morning and that evening we became lost, the 
road was only a dim cow trail and when once off it we could 
not get out of a creek bottom. 

It became darker and we wandered around and around 
and would come back to the same place. We were only ten 
or twelve miles from home and our aim was to get there two 
or three hours after dark, but try as we did, we could not 
find our way out of that creek bottom. I began to beg to stop 
for I was so tired that I could not sit upon my horse any 
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longer. So we dismounted and they gave me the best blanket 
in the crowd for a pallet. I fell asleep the minute I lay down 
although the mosquitoes were there by the millions. My com- 
panions did not sleep at all. The mosquitoes were so bad that 
they put in their time building small fires to smoke them 
away. They might have killed me had they not built those 
little heaps of smoke, for I was too tired to awaken. We arose 
early to get home as we had nothing to eat, and lo! and be- 
hold, found ourselves just a mile from Spencer Academy. 

I will now give some of the Indians’ way of doctoring 
and cooking, which were common when I was a child. The 
Indian doctors that I knew were mostly women and they made 
their medicines out of various kinds of weeds, the bark and 
roots of trees and herbs, and they also believed in witches. 
My oldest sister had a bad sick spell, and Mother sent for an 
Indian doctor. She came, examined Sister, then she went off 
to the woods to get her medicines. There was a room built 
off, separate from our bed rooms that the boys generally oc- 
cupied. This room had a fire place and the floor was very 
near the ground. She demanded the use of this room and 
called for an old fashioned pot to cook her herbs and roots 
in. When she got them prepared, she took one or two planks 
out of the floor, then she dug‘ a hole in the ground to fit this 
pot into, then she fixed a concern for Sister to lie on over this 
place and then she steamed her several times a day for three 
days in succession, and gave her teas to drink. 

After the time of steaming was over she showed Mother 
a little ball, presumably made of hair and a clot of something 
like blood on it. She pretended that she drew this out of 
Sister’s side by the steaming process. She said that Sister 
had been shot by an enemy with a poisoned ball; well she got 
well and lived to be seventy-seven years of age. No doubt 
she had pneumonia and the steaming was good for her, but 
the poison ball was a hoax. 

We went to several Indian homes where they had the 
conjuror or witch doctor, where they served pachofa and had 
dancing while doctoring the sick, which was a queer way of 
doing in case of sickness. I will give the particulars of one 
which I attended as the sick man was a brother of my first 
teacher; his name was Gipson Ayahkombee. Late in the eve- 
ning Father, Mother and all of us children walked to the home 
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of the sick man, as we had an invitation to come, and they 
expected us to come, or we were no good friend. They had 
a large yard, nicely grassed over, and each family was seated 
around on the grass in groups, then we were served with 
pachofa in large vessels, and all of one family had to eat out 
of this vessel. We had paddles made out of cedar and horn 
spoons to eat with. Some of the spoons were made of cow 
horns and some were buffalo spoons. The vessel we ate out 
of was made of cedar, and they used to call them keelers, the 
smaller ones with a handle were called piggin. 

This pachofa was made of corn and fresh pork cooked 
together. When all were through eating, the weird music of 
the tom tom began in front of the room where the patient 
lay; we were not allowed to see in this room nor to pass 
around it, so in order to prevent any one from passing around 
this room, a rope was secured to the corner of the room and 
stretched out for a considerable distance. When the doctor 
began her queer noise in the room, all the young men and 
women lined up in two rows opposite each other to commence 
their odd way of dancing. I listened attentively to the whim- 
sical noise the doctor was making in the room, which to me, 
sounded like a dried gourd, with shells, dried peas, beans or 
buttons in it, and her mutterings were a continued he, he, ho, 
ho, and something else that I could not understand. There 
was a sound that seemed like she was spitting on him. I can 
not describe the noise made by the tom tom man with all 
kinds of shells and everything that would jingle around his 
body and limbs. When all this was over and all starting for 
home, one of my mischievous sisters raised the rope and ran 
by the forbidden room; the guards chased her but it was dark 
and she got away. The man died and they blamed sister for 
his death. If the guards had caught her they would have 
stripped her clothing off and dipped her under cold water, 
thereby dispelling the evil spirit. 


The custom of the Indians was to go and cry at the grave 
of the dead, with the wife or mother, once in a while until 
the final funeral was preached or you were not considered a 
true friend. The final funeral was preached from six to 
twelve months after burial. So many used to come to our 
home to cry with Mother after the loss of some member of 
the family. On one occasion I remember an old friend of 
Mother’s had passed away, who lived about six miles from us 
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on the west side of the Kiamichi River; owing to inclement 
weather Mother did not attend his burial, so not long after 
she was going to cry at the grave with the widow and took 
me along. I was small but could ride a pony and I was thrilled 
with joy over my trip, as I was going to a place I had not 
been to before. On arriving there a boy came out and tied 
our ponies, and Mother sent me to the house and she pro- 
ceeded to the grave which was about 150 or 200 yards from 
the home. The family could not speak a word of English and 
as I could not talk the Indian language at the time, all my joy 
and thrills were gone. It seemed to me like they cried a half 
day, for I could hear them and felt like crying too. 

Some would cut or bob the wife’s hair when the husband 
died. They always buried their dead at home and sometimes 
under the house. I remember an instance where a wealthy 
Chickasaw Indian named Pitman Colbert, was buried under 
the porch of his home on his big plantation just a mile west 
of old Doaksville. I do not know the year he was buried 
(perhaps before I was born) but I knew the family and knew 
he was buried there. Some four or five years after I moved 
away from Doaksville some robbers went into his grave and 
secured all the valuables that were buried with him, but in 
the dark they missed several pieces of coin which were found 
in the dirt the next day. 

After I was ten or twelve years old, I asked Mother why 
did the Indians bury at home instead of taking them to the 
graveyard, as the white people did; she said that it seemed 
like you were throwing them away to take them away from 
home and bury them, so we had a family grave yard at our 
home too. The last Indian cry that I attended was over the 
Jackfork mountains. It was conducted similarly to those in 
my childhood days; they had a large brush arbor built and 
seats for all, they sang and prayed then preached the funeral 
sermon, after which all proceeded to the grave, where all are 
supposed to ery, but they do not. After this all were invited 
to a dinner of barbecued beef and various kinds of food. 

I will now give recipes for a few Indian dishes made 
from corn that Mother used to make. Most everybody knows 
how to skin corn and make what we used to call bighead 
hominy. White people use canned lye to make this hominy, 
but Mother used lye made from wood ashes. One kind of 
Tafulla was made by placing corn in a mortar, sprinkle water 
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on the corn a little at a time and beat with a pestle lightly, 
until the husk is off the grains; then take out, put into a 
riddle basket and shake the husk out; place grains back into 
mortar, then pound with pestle until grains are broken to de- 
sired size (fine or large pieces); the small pieces you can 
cook, adding half cup of cornfield beans and this is called 
bean hominy, or you can add weak lye dripped from wood 
ashes and you have lye hominy. This hominy can be kept in 
a warm place until it begins to sour and makes good eating. 
The large grains you can cook with fresh meat and make 
pachofa. Again you can cook small grains and make hickory- 
nut hominy. 

The kernels of the nuts were prepared in the following 
manner. Mother used a large square cane basket, five or six 
inches deep, then she placed a flat rock in the center and 
pounded the nuts with a mallet on this rock; when the re- 
quired amount was pounded out she placed all in a latticed 
bottom cane basket and shook all the beaten kernels out— 
then she placed the kernels into a mortar (or hominy block) 
and beat them to a fine pulp. This she put into a basin of 
water, stirring it up well; then she held a sieve over the pot 
of hominy and poured this water into the hominy; let it heat 
to a simmer but not boil—this thickens the soup and gives 
it a delightful taste. 

Then Mother used to take roasting ears (too hard to 
fry) and roast bushels of corn in the following manner. She 
would have a trench dug about twelve inches wide ten or 
twelve feet long and about two feet deep; she filled this trench 
with oak bark off dead trees and let them burn to a heap of 
red coals; then she stood an andiron at each end of the trench 
and then placed a green pole or log on the middle of the 
andirons; then she stood ears of corn on each side of the 
pole which was soon cooked half around the ear; then she 
turned them around and the corn was soon cooked. The turn- 
ing of the corn was a hot job, but by such process, it did not 
take so long to cook a big pile of corn. A wagon sheet was 
spread on the ground nearby on which the baked corn was 
thrown. 

As soon as it was cool enough, all the members of the 
family began to shell grains off the cob; after it was shelled 
the corn was poured on to a sheet and spread upon a scaffold 
to dry. After the corn was dry you prepared it the same way 
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as the uncooked corn, by beating in a mortar; beaten into 
small pieces then cooked with chicken, made an appetizing 
dish. This roasted corn was good, cooking the whole grain. 
You can parch corn in an oven until it is a pretty brown 
color, then beat in a mortar into meal, mix the meal with 
water, add some sugar, and this makes a delightful beverage. 
This was called cold flour. To make beaten corn bread, you 
husked the corn first, as in making hominy, then beat the 
grain in half or quarter pieces, sift through the riddle basket, 
to separate the fine from the larger grain, then soak the larger 
grain in luke warm water for half a day; then take out of 
the water and let it drain an hour or more; then put into mor- 
tar and pound into meal; sift through a sieve—take the coars- 
er part that won’t go through the sieve and cook as you do 
rice; when done, mix the fine meal with this cooked grits, into 
a dough about the thickness of ordinary corn meal dough, 
place this in a stone jar and let set over night. In the morn- 
ing add soda and salt, then bake. This makes fine bread but 
it was awful hard work to make it. Then we used to have 
gritted corn bread made out of roasting ears after it was too 
hard to fry. To make banaha, the meal was pounded in a 
mortar; ashes burnt from pea hulls was put on the corn in 
small quantities as it was pounded into meal; this gave the 
meal a greenish gray color and a good flavor too; on mixing 
the meal, beans or peas ready cooked were added to the dough, 
then a small amount of dough was made into shape of an or- 
dinary size cucumber, put into shucks or green corn blades, 
tied in the middle, put into a pot of boiling water and cooked 
for an hour or more; serve with butter while hot. I have 
mentioned mortar and pestle so often, those that do not know 
what they are will have to visit the museum and see for them- 
selves. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SPAVINAW 
GRANT FOREMAN 


When the Tulsan turns on his tap he would be surprised 
if any thing more potent than sparkling water should flow 
from it; but there was a time when he could have gone to 
the source of supply with a tin cup or gourd and dipped up 
either a cooling draught of Spavinaw spring water or a gen- 
erous portion of hard liquor. 

It was a long time ago—almost a hundred years—when 
whisky was plenty and cheap and considered essential to every 
home in this sparsely settled country; when the head of the 
household with a jug hung on either side of his saddle, rode 
up to the trading house for his supply. 

Congress had enacted legislation intended to prevent the 
introduction of whisky into this Indian country, but the law 
was held lightly by traders who brought liquor by the barrel 
up the Arkansas River to The Three Forks and other trading 
places near Fort Gibson in spite of the surveilance of the 
soldiers at the post. Some of the most persistent offenders 
were mixed blood members of the Cherokee tribe who pre- 
sented a problem; as they were Indians they could not be 
compelled to apply for a trader’s license and give bond as 
white traders were. And as this was the most effective means 
of regulating and supervising trade with the Indians, the In- 
dian traders usually escaped any thing more serious than hav- 
ing their whisky seized as it came by boat up the river, and 
the Cherokees protested so loudly that this was seldom re- 
sorted to. 

One of the most enterprising families in the Cherokee 
Nation was named Rogers, some of whom came west at an 
early day. October 18, 1817 John Rogers departed with a 
party of 31 Cherokee Indians who traveled by flat boats down 
the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers and up the Ar- 
kansas to their new homes within the present state of Ar- 
kansas where they arrived six months later. In the spring of 
1819 he took another large party by boats over the same route 
and years later he was vainly trying to secure from the Gov- 
ernment pay for his services and expenditures. In the Amos 
Kendall Papers in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress are his itemized accounts presented to the Govern- 
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ment in 1843 by Kendall in behalf of Rogers. He claimed 
$1,000 for 116 days spent on the way; to feed his emigrants 
on this journey of nearly four months, $750 for 3,000 pounds 
of bacon, and $224 for 14 barrels of flour; besides these items 
there was another $320 for 160 gallons of whisky. In those 
days boatmen could not be hired to navigate the rivers with- 
out a liberal allowance of whisky which was a customary pro- 
vision in addition to their wages. 

Rogers removed his family on this trip and thus gave up 
his home on the Tennessee River. In doing this he was obliged 
to abandon 500 bushels of corn for which he claimed $250 
and 250 head of hogs which he valued at $2.50 each. But he 
also had a distillery near his home and for his three stills he 
demanded of the Government $500 and for his still-house and 
tubs $800. more. Governor McMinn had promised that the 
Government would pay him liberally for his distillery and 
other property he would be obliged to abandon if he would as 
speedily as possible remove from Tennessee all the Cherokees 
whom he could influence to go with him. 

The art of making good whisky descended from father 
to son and so it came about that Charles Rogers a son of John 
decided to engage in the business soon after the removal of 
the Cherokee Indians in 1829 from Arkansas to their present 
home. He planned to operate a distillery and grist mill at 
the same time and set about to secure a location on a stream 
that would furnish sufficient power for his business; so he 
found on Spavinaw Creek not only the water power and a 
good location to build his mill and dam but also a beautiful 
site for his home which he erected near by, which became 
the old settlement called Spavinaw. 

Before he had completed his establishment, there oc- 
curred in June, 1833, what was probably the greatest flood 
known to Oklahoma history, and Rogers’ dam and mill were 
badly damaged. But his greatest loss occurred the next 
year when he was notified that in compliance with a law 
recently enacted by Congress, he would not be permitted 
to operate his distillery and would be obliged to destroy his 
equipment which he thereafter did. He later filed a claim 
with the Government for the loss of his property. Governor 
Montford Stokes, Cherokee agent located near Fort Gibson, 
then appointed Samuel Mackey and Wm. A. Keys to de- 
scribe and appraise Rogers’ establishment. The appraise- 
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ment made by these men and afterward filed with the War 
Department at Washington has preserved a picture of this 
enterprising establishment, located on the bottom of what 
is now the lake that furnishes water to the city of Tulsa: 
“Appraisement of Mr. Charles Rogers’ Distillery estab- 
lishment. with all the appurtenances thereto attached, Grist- 
mill, dam, etc. as made by Saml. Mackey and Wm. A. Keys 
viz: 
“The still house is a frame building 30x24 feet 10 
feet high, with mulberry pickets set all around. Raft- 
ered, gable ends weatherboarded; the roof is of clap- 
boards nailed on; two puncheon floors and one door; 
the whole estimated at two hundred and fifty Dollars__$250 
“This building contains one large Still holding one 
hundred & Seventy Gallons with a boiler & Stiver, one 
doubling Still holding ninety three gallons, one frame 
box for the boiler to Stand in, two flake stands, three 
pumps, six lead troughs, two troughs 24 feet long to 
contain water to Support the Still when in operation; 
the whole appraised at Six hundred and ten Dollars__$610 
“An additional building Attached to the Still 
house; the lower Story framed, set round with Mul- 
berry pickets 30: by 25 ft., 9 ft. high; half Story above 
of hewed logs raftered & board roof nailed on; Gable 
ends weatherboarded; two puncheon floors and two 
doors, one double the other Single; this whole esti- 


mated to be worth three Hundred Dollars __________ $300 
“This building contains Sixty-six Still-tubs at two 
dollars per tub "2222552 2 eee $132 


“Both of the buildings above described Stand in 
a pit sunk in the ground 49 feet in length 30 ft. wide 
and 10 ft. in depth; at four hundred dollars _______ $400 


$1692 

“The millhouse is a two story building; the lower 
is a frame 21 by 18% and 18 feet high; the upper story 
is of hewed logs 18 ft. square, Raftered board roof 
nailed on; Gable ends weatherboarded; one puncheon 
floor & one door; the building is sit one half of| its 
size in the bank excavated; the mill is what is termed 
an over-shot with a wheel sixteen feet in diameter; 
other works in proportion, Irons included; the mill is 
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Single-geared all new and in good order. The whole of 

above described is appraised at Eight hundred Dol- 

NOUS) a2 hi i eg a rr $800.00 
“The water is conducted to the wheel through a 

race 128 ft. in length 5 ft. in width & 3 ft. depth, with 

a frame let down the full size and whole length, with 

a plank bottom & sides Sheeted, all of oak plank 1% 

Inches in thickness; estimated at three hundred and 

Cem ONAL weer eee eee wee $301.00 
“Another race running round the other side of the 

establishment called the waste way is 230 ft. in length 

5 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, planked only a part of the 

way; is estimated at one hundred Dollars _____-_ $100.00 
“The Mill dam is 115 feet in length, 13 feet high; 

in the center across the top of the dam is 20 feet, which 

is a level the whole length, and a slope of 10 feet ex- 

tending down into the water; the dam is made entire- 

ly of clay and is perfectly water tight without any 

leek; valued at Five hundred dollars __________~_ $500.00 
“Damages done the aforesaid distillery establish- 

ment by the June fresh of 1833, Five hundred and 

PityeUOlalsmerere a= oe ee $550.00 


$3943.00 

“Capt. Geo. Vashon Sir The above is a Joint valua- 
tion made by us of Mr. Charles Rogers distillery establish- 
ment with all the appertunances & fixtures attached and 
Gristmill] inclusive of stones, dam, races, & C, affixing to 
each particular what we fairly believe a correct & just 
valuation in witness whereof we hereunto Subscribe our 
names Cherokee nation west 26 Sepr. 1835 Saml. Mackey 
William A. Keys. 

“Territory of Arkansas Washington County This day 
personally came Saml. Mackey before me an acting Justice 
of the Peace for said County and made oath that the with- 
in is a true valuation of the mill and distillery establish- 
ment within described, Sworn and Subscribed to this 29th 
day of September A D 1835—before me Jacob Chandler, 
J. P. Saml. Mackey. 

“Territory of Arkansas County of Washington This day 
personally appeared William A. Keys before me an acting 
Justice of the peace within and for said County and made 
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oath that the foregoing valuation was made by myself and 
Samuel McKey. and to the best of our judgment William 
A. Keys Sworn & Subscribed to this 2d day of November 
A. D. 1835 Jacob Chandler J. P. 

“Cherokee Agency, Fort Gibson May 10th, 1836. I 
certify that the within Report & Certificates are those Or- 
iginally returned to this Office M. Stokes. Sub-Agent for 
Cherokees.” 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
CREEK NATION 


The close of the Civil War found the Creek Nation 
rent in twain by factions. The Creeks were nearly equally 
divided in the fratricidal strife, and probably nowhere in 
the United States did the conflict leave such bitterness. 

After two attempts at making peace had failed in 
1865, the Creeks sent representatives to Washington and 
an agreement was arrived at on June 14, 1866, which pro- 
vided for perpetual friendship between the Creeks and the 
United States; peace with other tribes; general amnesty for 
past offenses, against the United States and against the 
Creek government; the granting of citizenship to the eman- 
cipated slaves; the cession of the western half of the Creek 
lands for the settlement of wild tribes and freedmen:* the 
survey of the western boundary and the building of a new 
agency at the expense of the United States Government; 
the granting of a right of way to any railroad company au- 
thorized by the Government to build a line through the In- 
dian Territory; the establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment and an inter-tribal council; and the renewal of the 
annuities provided for in previous treaties.’ 

The commissioners on the part of the United States 
found considerable difficulty in attempting to harmonize 
the differences between the two factions in the tribe, and 
this was the occasion for so much delay in securing the final 
agreement for the new treaty.’ 

To say that chaotic conditions existed in the Creek Na- 
tion at the end of the Civil War would be stating it too 
mildly. Farms had been completely abandoned, buildings 
had been destroyed and stock run off or confiscated by con- 
tending forces. Churches and schools had practically ceased 
to exist, and social and business conditions were generally 
demoralized. Added to this was the presence and activity 
of a lawless element which knew no feeling of respect for 

The Creeks were to receive thirty cents an acre for this land. 

2For the full text of this treaty see Senate Document 452, pp. 714-719. 
Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties. 

‘Phis treaty was concluded June 14, 1866; ratification advised with 


amendment, July 19, amendment accepted July 23, and proclaimed on 
August 11, 1866. Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1866, p. 10. 
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any authority. The Civil War was an event of more than 
passing notice in the history of the Creek people.’ 

In 1860 the Creek Nation was a scene of prosperity. 
Wealthy Creek farmers with slaves doing their labor, were 
not uncommon on every hand.’ In 1865 we have another 
picture. The country was in waste, almost unparalleled in 
its desolation. Tools were gone, slaves were free and inter- 
marrying with some of the tribesmen of their former mas- 
ters. The Union Creeks were crowded about Fort Gibson 
and were quarreling among themselves. The Southern 
Creeks remained in their camps along Red River because 
it was not safe to return and face the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the Union faction.* 

The Department of Interior indeed faced a gigantic 
task. This department was to guide and direct these peo- 
ple back into the paths of peace and happiness. 

The old War feud broke out again when Spokokogeey- 
ohola, Opothleyoholo’s successor, and some three hundred 
and seventy Union Creeks repudiated the treaty of 1866. 
They refused to accept any money due under its provisions. 
Also, they denied any reconciliation between the Union and 
the Southern factions of the Creeks and continued to live 
in the Cherokee country where they had been sent by the 
Government in 1865. The Union Creeks who did return 
to their own homes were very much provoked by the as- 
sumption of such an attitude and contended that the dis- 
affected band, alleged to be composed of the most ignorant 
and superstitious people, had no authority to speak for the 
loyal Indians who had followed Opotheyohola and should 
forfeit all privileges arising from their former loyalty.’ 
There can be no doubt that these differences continued to 
exist for several years. Congress, however, decided against 
Rep. Com. Ind. Aff, 1865, pp. 32-42, 


*Ibid., 1855, p. 133, Ibid., 1856, p. 145. Also, Abel, Slaveholding tn- 
dians, Vol. I. pp. 20, 28, 42, and 166-167. 

‘John Ross and the Cherokee Indians. by Haton, pp. 196-197. Rep. 
Com. Ind. Aff., 1865, p. 255, and Ibid., 1871, p. 575. 

*Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1864, p. 804. See letter from Geo. A. Cutler, 
Creek Agent, Ibid., 1864, p. 312. 

*Ibid., 1867, pp. 320-321. 
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a forcible removal and the insurrectionists remained in the 
Cherokee country for some time.’ 

By the end of the year 1866 the Southern Creeks had 
all returned to their homes‘ and most of the loyal Indians 
had gone back to their respective tribes. After the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace the inhabitants of the Creek 
Nation were able to turn their attention to the restoration 
of their devastated country. Short crops the first two years 
were caused by insect pests and droughts. Rebuilding was 
hindered on account of the scarcity of lumber and mechan- 
ics, but houses, schools and churches were rebuilt at a com- 
paratively rapid rate.’ 

A constitution was adopted in 1867 as a result of agi- 
tation for a new code of law and a better government.’ Un- 
der the existing conditions the attempted administration of 
justice required about four times the number of officers 
needed under a good code. In 1868 a general council of 
the Creeks voted to build a capitol at Okmulgee.’ The 
Creeks in control of the government were progressive and 
they found themselves handicapped by the existence of a 
minority, composed of those who were dissatisfied with the 
reconstruction treaty, the encroachment of the whites, and 
the change in the political system. They were opposed to 
the new constitution apparently because it did not provide 
enough offices to accommodate all the office seekers. They 
persistently refused to support those in power.’ These 
changes in the governmental system are given such scant 
mention at this particular point because a previous article 
by this writer was devoted to a study of the government of 
the Creeks. 

The first railway to enter the Creek Nation was the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. On June 6, 1870 this company 
began laying its track southward from the Kansas bound- 
ary in the valley of the Neosho River. The construction was 

Mention is made of the removal of part of the Creeks in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1870, p. 298; but no mention 
can be found of how long the others stayed. 

4Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1866, p. 10. 

*‘Ipid., 1867, p. 321, and Ibid., 1871, pp. 575-576. 

iRep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1868, p. 283. 

“Hattie Seale Joplin, A History of the Creek Indians, Thesis, Library 
of University of Oklahoma, Note 18 p. 285. Rep. Com. Ind, Aff., 1868, p 


264, 
sIpid., 1867, pp. 320-321, 1868, 283, and 1871, 576. 
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rapidly pushed southward and southwestward, across the 
Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw Nations in the fall of 1871, 
and thence across the Red River into Texas by 1872.* 

There was generally a settlement of tents or shanties 
at the end of the railroad where track laying was in prog- 
ress. The vicious element of the frontier country congre- 
gated in these settlements.’ On account of the fact that 
these railroad “towns” were not permanent, however, this 
particular element caused very little trouble of a serious 
nature. 

However, the coming of the first railroad did more 
than all else to settle and build the Indian Territory accord- 
ing to the white man’s customs, liking, and ideas. Along 
with the railroad came the white man to operate it. Sta- 
tions were established along the way. Towns sprang up 
along the railroad and hardly before the Indians were 
aware, hundreds of white families were living within their 
borders. When they once located in the Indian Territory, 
there was no chance ever to get rid of them.’ The begin- 
ning of a new era dawned as will be shown in the following 
pages. 

As partial] atonement for the disloyalty of the South- 
ern faction during the Civil War, the Creek treaty-makers 
in 1866 were compelled to assent to the organization of an 
inter-tribal territorial government. Although circumstances 
rather forced a ratification of this treaty, the Nation as a 
whole had never approved of either this provision or the 
territorial bills subsequently introduced into Congress.’ 

The last effort on the part of the United States to 
create an Indian state out of what is now Oklahoma was 
made December 5-11, 1870 at Okmulgee. The continued 
agitation in Congress concerning the proposed organization 
of the Indian Territory prompted the Indians to call a 
meeting of a general inter-tribal council. This council met 
at Okmulgee in the Creek Nation September 27, 1870. At 
this council the Cherokee, Creeks, Eastern Shawnees, Sena- 


‘Thoburn, History of Oklahoma, Vol. 1, p. 435. 

°Hill, History of Oklahoma, Vol. I, p. 160. Also, Rep. Com. Ind. Aff. 
1872, p. 76. , 

*Gideon, History of Indian Territory, p. 36. 

Nal Misc. Doc., 42 Cong. 2 sess., Vol. III, No. 166. For list of bills 
see Gittinger, Formation of the State of Oklahoma, Appendix F. 
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cas, Quapaws, Ottawas, Sacs and Foxes, Wyandottes, Pe- 
orlas, and Absentee Shawnees' were represented by dele- 
gates. Committees were appointed on all general subjects 
of interest to the Indian government. A resolution was 
passed asking other tribes to attend the next meeting. 

On December 5, 1870 the second meeting of this nature 
-was held and the number of represented tribes had in- 
creased to include the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Seminoles, 
and Osages. On December 10th, Campbell LeFlore, a Choc- 
taw, made a report for the committee on permanent organ- 
ization. He reported that the Indians deplored any terri- 
torial organization but deemed it expedient to form a gov- 
ernment of their own choice. He said it must be republi- 
can in form; have a constitution for the Indian Territory 
conforming to all treaties with the United States; and have 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial departments. Sover- 
eignty of each nation was to be protected. The general 
government would have only the powers given it. 

After serious deliberation, it was almost unanimously 
voted to appoint a committee of twelve for the purpose of 
drafting a constitution for a confederation of the tribes of 
the Indian Territory. William P. Ross of the Cherokee Na- 
tion was appointed chairman of this committee. The con- 
stitution was written and accepted by the general council. 
It had a preamble and six articles divided into forty-six 
sections and a bill of rights of thirteen sections. It was 
modeled after the state constitutions. The completed in- 
strument, which was republican in form and not in conflict 
with the existing treaties with the general government was 
promptly submitted to the several tribes for consideration.’ 

The Chickasaw Legislature, which was the first to take 
action, rejected the proposed constitution because it pro- 
vided for proportional representation instead of equal rep- 


[These Absentee Shawnees had separated from the main body of the 
tribe in Kansas in 1842. In 1872 they numbered 663. Rep. Com. Ind. Aff. 
1872, p. 39 and 89. 

*Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the Secretary of 
the Interior for submission to the President, 1870, pp. 114-136. 

Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1871, p. 571. See also, Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, Vol. VII, p. 119. President Grant in 1871, thought the 
tribes should be encouraged in their efforts to form a government but 
objected to the Okmulgee Constitution on the ground that it did not give 
Congress power to pass upon the legislative acts. 
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resentation in the inter-tribal legislature council.* This un- 
expected opposition had the effect of checking interest and 
support among the other tribes. 

The “Okmulgee Constitution,” as it was called, did not 
give the United States Government a share in the proposed 
Indian Government. Hence it did not meet the approval 
of Congress nor of many of the tribes.’ 

An examination of the general histories covering the 
period of reconstruction in the Indian Territory reveals the 
fact that among the Five Civilized Tribes there were three 
parties or factions. First, there was a small party of radi- 
cals who favored the opening of the country to white settle- 
ment. The largest faction was composed of those who 
favored the “Okmulgee Constitution” but not white settle- 
ment. The third group was made up of ultra-conservatives 
who wanted no change at all.’ 

Another inter-tribal council of interest was held at Ok- 
mulgee in March, 1871. At this council it was decided 
to ask the Kiowas, who were on the warpath, to join in a 
peace council.* After some delays, this gathering was held 
at the Wichita agency (Anadarko) on May 1, 1871. All 
the tribes represented seemed interested except the Kiowas, 
therefore nothing was accomplished.’ 

In June, 1872, the Five Civilized Tribes held another 
council at Okmulgee. From this council a delegation was 
selected to meet with the wild tribes of the plains Indians 
in another peace council. In July, 1872 this council was 
held at Fort Cobb. Despite the advice of the representa- 
tives of the Creeks, Choctaws, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and 
Cherokees, the Kiowas could not be persuaded to ‘turn 
into the bright path of peace.’” 

*Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1874, H. Ex. Docs., 48d 
Cong. 2nd Sess., Vol. I, p. 32. 

*Benedict, Gideon, Thoburn, and Abel. 

“Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1871, p. 466. 

*Thoburn, History of Oklahoma, Vol. II, p. 125, n. “The tribes repre- 
sented at the peace council were the Cherokee, Creeks, Chickasaw, Sem- 
inole, Delaware, Shawnee, Caddo, Wichita, Comanche, Kiowa, Apache 
of the Plains, Cheyenne and Arapaho. The pipe of peace was smoked, 


and many of the chiefs addressed the council. Several of the prominent 
Kiowa chiefs were conspicuous by their absence.” 
*Full report of Daniel H. Ross, Commissioner and Secretary of In- 
dian Peace Commission, in Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1872, pp. 195-198. 
L. N. Robinson, Superintendent of Southern Superintendency, says, 
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The Board of Indian Commissioners in making its re- 
port to the President for the year 1870, says: 


“The Creeks” ‘ 
“This tribe numbers 14,000, the females outnumbering 
the males about 1,500. Ten years ago the population 
reached 21,000. They own nearly 4,000,000 acres of land, 
and the United States Government holds in trusts for them 
$1,519,000.” Also, “The Creeks have their annual dance, 

and are given to ball playing and similar polite arts.’” 
Although the Indian Intercourse Act of 1834 forbade 
unauthorized entrance of any reservation, the white popu- 
lation of Indian Territory continually increased by “silent 
immigration.” Congress indirectly destroyed another bar- 
rier against the white man’s advance in 1871. On March 
3, a bill was passed providing that “No Indian nation as 
a tribe within the territory of the United States shall be 
acknowledged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe 
or power with whom the United States may contract by 


“During the past summer my attention was called to a former practice 
of the government of negotiating with these wild tribes through the agency 
of the civilized or friendly Indians. Great success attended all such 
efforts, and peace was maintained with less expense than could be se- 
cured by any other course. War should be avoided if possible; and an 
exterminating war is but an outgrowth of a bloody imagination, which 
can not nor ought to be made a reality. It is cheaper and vastly more 
humane to feed than to fight these plains Indians, and the government 
should exhaust all peaceful means before resorting to arms. 

It is believed by most intelligent men conversant with Indian char- 
acter, that these wild Indians would have more regard for a compact 
entered into by them with the civilized tribes, than for any treaty made 
with the government at the bayonet’s point. 

While hoping for the best results from the military surveilance now 
placed over the wild tribes, I cannot but regard it as a mistaken policy 
of the government, the evil effects of which will be experienced by the 
army and the Indians alike. It is unfortunately true, that social demor- 
alization exists in the immediate neighborhood of military posts; and the 
extent of that demoralization is measured only by the civilization, intel- 
ligence, and religious sentiment prevailing in that community.” Rep. 
Com. Ind. Aff., 1868, pp. 277-278. 

18econd Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1870, p. 1388. 
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treaty.’* History shows that the violation of treaty pledges 
had characterized forever intercourse between the Indians 
and the Government, but the legalization of such a policy 
of refusing to recognize the independence of the tribes 
proved quite a significant factor in future developments. 
The abandonment of the earlier system of negotiating with 
the red men greatly simplified the situation and was, in 
reality, a weapon in the hands of the men so persistently 
endeavoring to secure the opening of the Indian lands. 

In two previous articles the history of the Creeks has 
been briefly reviewed from about 1540 to 1870. We found 
the Creeks living under a loose confederacy, and existing 
in a most primitive sort of society. By 1870, they were a 
compact nation. They had survived several wars, the ordeal 
of removal, and the conflict between the states. 

In this study of the political history of the Creek In- 
dians since the Civil War it was found necessary and prac- 
ticable to go back to the early records and bring the story 
up to the period treated. In the introduction we began 
with the records of De Soto’s expedition in 1540. These 
records present the earliest written accounts of this tribe. 
Any statement regarding their condition prior to that time 
must be based largely on legends. From these legends we 
conclude that the Creeks once lived in the northwest part 
of Mexico. 

A brief discussion of primitive customs together with 
a few facts of early history also found a place in the intro- 
duction. A rapid survey of events from 1811 to 1866 con- 
cluded the article. In this article a study of the Creek 
Nation during the period in which those in charge of the 
tribal government were attempting to carry out the provi- 
sions of the treaty of 1866 was made. It was during this 
period that the factional wars began anew. 

Since 1907, the counties, state, and nation have car- 
ried on all the government of the Creeks, but the tribe 
still has a principal chief and the tribesmen are still called 
~ 28en, Doe. 319, Ind. Aff., Vol. I, p. 17. “Silent immigration,” said 
John C. Calhoun over sixty years ago, would save Oregon for the Ameri- 
can Union. It had saved Texas to the Union, as Calhoun knew. “Silent 
immigration” has been the instrument of the “manifest destiny” of a 
large part of the Union, and it was the silent immigration of the “White 


Intruders” of Indian Territory that promoted the failure of the original 
plans for the Indian asylum. Hill, History of Oklahoma, Vol. I, p. 150. 
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together at intervals to discuss matters affecting their wel- 
fare. Since the adoption of the constitution in 1867 there 
have been but ten chiefs of the Creek Nation. They were 
Sam Checote, Lochus Harjo, Ward Couchman, J. M. Perry- 
man, L. C. Perryman, Isparhecher, Pleasant Porter, Moty 
Tiger, G. W. Grayson, and Washington Grayson. The first 
eight of these were elected by the tribe and the last two 
were appointed by President Wilson.’ 

Many of the tribal customs of the Creeks continued 
until a comparatively recent date. In the Introduction men- 
tion was made of the fact that, from the earliest records, 
it seems that the medical needs of the Creeks were attended 
to by female practitioners. Nevertheless, all subsequent 
accounts speak of medicine men. Evidently, some time in 
the early history of this tribe the female practitioner was 
relegated to the ranks. 

The Creek warrior has made it a point to be in every 
fight possible. During the Spanish American War the noted 
“Rough Riders” of Troop L gained an enviable military 
record. Troop L was enlisted from the Creek and Cherokee 
nations. During the World War two of the outstanding 
heroes were Richard Bland and Marty Beaver, Creek In- 
dians from Oklahoma.’ 

Of the 11,952 Creeks in Oklahoma, one is safe in say- 
ing that fully ninety-five per cent are engaged in productive 
work and making useful citizens. They are to be found 
in nearly all lines of pursuit. They are merged in the 
body politic as workers in factories, shops, and on the 
farms. Some are in business occupations, others are in 
professions as lawyers, doctors, teachers, and nurses. Many 
of the Creeks own large farms and some have been con- 
siderably enriched by the recent oil developments in Okla- 
homa. 

OHLAND MORTON, Eastern Oklahoma College, 

Wilburton, Oklahoma. 

14, W. Grayson was appointed to succeed Moty Tiger who died in 
1917. Washington Grayson was appointed to succeed his father Febru- 


ary 22, 1921. This is the only instance of son succeeding father to the 


chieftaincy in the history of the Creeks. 
Department of Interior, Indian Affairs, Bulletin 15, (1927) p. 1. 


TRYPHENA 


One beautiful summer day a number of years ago, while 
on the way to visit Old Boggy Depot with a friend, Mrs. Mary 
Locke Archer, the conversation drifted to some of the his- 
toric sites in the former Choctaw country. Among those she 
had visited, Mrs. Archer mentioned the old cemetery at Doaks- 
ville and how she had been impressed with one of the marble 
tombstones bearing the simple inscription, ‘“Tryphena’s 
Grave.” Since that memorable summer day, the writer, also, 
has visited old Doaksville and has heard several other persons 
speak of the silent marker standing in its midst. “Tryphena’s 
Grave.”’ What romance the lack of other words conveys! But 
in some way, the delicate sentiment implied by the inscrip- 
tion on the stone made the question, ‘““Who was Tryphena?” 
seem blunt and harsh in any attempt to solve the mystery of 
the rare spirit that rested there. A kind Providence might 
consent to let us know her sometime in the future. 

The seasons passed, then one day, two years ago this 
past spring, the writer was reading the school reports con- 
tained in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1841. Ina letter written by Rev. Cyrus Byington, 
missionary to the Choctaws, appeared the remark that, aside 
from the teachers in the mission schools, there were three 
teachers, within the bounds of the nation, holding appoint- 
ments from Captain William Armstrong, agent for the U. S. 
Government. These three teachers had furnished Mr. Bying- 
ton with the following data: 


Scholars Scholars 
in in 


Stati onusseo= seen Teachers Term Time day Sch. Sab, Sch. 

Hagleton_____Miss Lavinia Pitchlynn______ 4% months_— 22). 30 

Good Water__Mrs. Philena T. Hotchkin____10 e eel eee 20 

Mayhew_____ Miss Tryphena Wall________ 10 s Ae ee te 45 
67 95, 


Mr. Byington continued his letter with this statement: 
“It gave me pleasure to visit the three last schools, and I trust it 
will not be deemed improper for me to remark that I think the teachers 


were devoted to their work and exerted themselves according to the best 
of their skill.” 


Just preceding Mr. Byington’s letter in the Commission- 
er’s Report appeared the following letter: 
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Mayhew, August, 1841. 

Sir: This year I have not had many scholars. Some have quit school, 
and others do not attend regularly. Those that have attended regular- 
ly have made good proficiency in their studies, and those that have not 
attended regularly have not improved as much as I could wish. Some 
have been detained from school on account of sic kness, and others have 
been kept at home to work. By boarding six, I have had, including all, 
twenty-four. In history 2, English grammar 1, arithmetic 11, geography 
8, writing 11, reading in Testament and spelling 14, words of three syl- 
lables 2, words of three and four letters 4. I think the scholars haye 
learned well, notwithstanding we have not had a supply of books. If you 
could forward us some books, they would be very acceptable. 

We have a Sabbath school, which thas been attended regularly, ever 
since I commenced teaching, by the scholars and a good many of the 
adults. This increasing disposition to learn to read is encouraging. This 
school was closed on ihe 10th of July, and will commence on the 10th 
of September. 

Most respectfully, &c., 
Tryphena Wall. 

Capt. Wm. Armstrong, &c. 

Miss Tryphena Wall, a teacher in the employ of the U. 
S. Government! Could this be our “Tryphena?” The Wall 
family was well known among the citizens of the Choctaw 
Nation. 

Early in February, 1930, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore handed 
a letter to the writer, addressed to her by Mrs. Dora Lewis 
Gaines, of Abilene, Texas. Mrs. Gaines wrote that Alvin 
Rucker’s article on Rev. Allen Wright, in the ‘“Oklahoman”’ 
had given her great pleasure and had called to mind a 
photograph that she had of the old Wheelock Church 
which had been erected through the efforts of Rev. Alfred 
Wright, the noted missionary to the Choctaws, many years 
before the Civil War. Before closing her letter, she re- 
marked, “Perhaps my grandmother, Tryphena Wall Stew- 
art, a Presbyterian, and buried at Ft. Towson, 1849, (Choc- 
taw by blood) might have attended services there at some 
time. She was called a missionary to her own people, 
married at Pine Ridge Mission.” 

So our “Tryphena” was Mrs. Tryphena Wall Stewart. 
If this introduction was surrounded by. a quiet dignity, we 
loved her the more for that. Mrs. Gaines’ letter was ans- 
wered and there followed other letters from her and her 


aunt, Mrs. Maria Stewart Berry, Tryphena’s eldest daugh- 
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ter who was living at Concord, New Hampshire.’ Besides 
the personal notes and reminiscences from Mrs. Berry, other 
interesting data have been discovered in historical records, 
in addition to eight letters written in the Indian Territory 
between 1841 and 1855, which were recently sent the 
writer by Mrs. Annie Eden, of Eufaula, Oklahoma, another 
of Tryphena’s grand-daughters and a sister of Mrs. Gaines.’ 

Tryphena, the daughter of Noah and Lucy (Folsom) 
Wall,’ was born in the Choctaw country in Mississippi, about 
1824. Tryphena is from the Greek and means “delicate 
or dainty.” It is to be found in Romans 16:12, where Paul 
said, “Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labor in the 
Lord.” The name seems to have been appropriate for our 
Tryphena, as it was said she was a charming, sweet child 
and remarkable as a woman not only for her personal 


1Maria Fanning Stewart Berry was born at Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, 
in March, 1845. After the death of her mother, she made her home with 
her step-mother’s niece at South Manchester, Connecticut. She received 
better opportunities in education than most young girls of that time, as 
she attended an academy at South Manchester, where she specialized in 
music. She had a sunny, vivacious disposition, was a good singer, and 
was popular with both young people and old people. After her marriage 
to Isaac Newton Berry, her home was at Holyoke, Massachusetts, where 
she reared a family of three sons. Her spare time was devoted to her 
flower garden where she grew beautiful roses with which she is said to 
have won many prizes. In 1897, she became a communicant in the Chris- 
tian Science Church and afterward was a successful practitioner in that 
faith. Her last years were spent among the happy and cheerful surround- 
ings of The Christian Science Home of Concord, New Hampshire, where 
she passed on the latter part of April, 1931. Mrs. Berry took great in- 
terest in recalling reminiscent bits of her early life at old Mayhew, so it 
is a deep regret to the writer that she could not have lived to read the 
story of her mother, Tryphena Wall Stewart, as it appears in CHRON- 
ICLES. With her passing, not only another one of the Oklahoma pioneers 
who knew this country before the Civil War but also another rare spirit, 
who exemplified much goodness and kindness in, this world, has left us. 

*James W. Lewis, of Ada, and Charles S. Lewis, of Tushka, Oklaho- 
ma, are brothers of Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Edens. A third brother, Rush 
C. Lewis, lives in Abilene, Texas. They are the children of Lavinia 
Stewart Lewis, the second daughter of Charles Fanning and Tryphena Wall 
Stewart. 

“Lucy or Lucretia was the daughter of Nathaniel Folsom who was 
born in Rowan County, South Carolina, in 1756. Nathaniel Folsom 
and his two brothers were the Fathers of the Folsom family among the 
Choctaws. He settled in the nation about the time of the American 
Revolution and married two sisters, both of whom were full-blood Choc- 
taws. The first marriage was with Aiah-ni-chih Ohoyo.—Record of the 


Reunion of the Descendants of John Folsom, immigrant, held at BExter, 
New Hampshire, 1915. 
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beauty but also for her lovely character. It is to be re- 
gretted that there is no photograph of her, known to be 
in existence, so only the story of her life can present her 
likeness to those who would know her. 

When Tryphena was four years old she began attend- 
ing school at Mayhew Mission, founded in 1820 by Rev. 
Cyrus Kingsbury, senior missionary to the Choctaw Nation, 
laboring under the auspices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions. Sometime after the main 
immigration of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory, Noah 
Wall brought his family to this country, finally locating 
about five miles west of Clear Boggy River, in what is now 
Bryan County, on the road between Fort Towson and Boggy 
Depot.’ A church was organized by Rev. Kingsbury, near 
Mr. Wall’s place, in 1889, and was named Mayhew, prob- 
ably on account of the associations that the latter’s family 
had had with the old mission by the same name back in 
Mississippi. Some months later, a school was opened at 
Mayhew, Tryphena Wall being employed as the teacher 
by Captain William Armstrong, U. S. agent to the Choc- 
taws. On May 9, 1842, Tryphena married Charles F. Stew- 
art, at Pine Ridge Mission, two miles north of Doaksville. 

Charles Fanning Stewart was born at North Preston, 
Connecticut, in February, 1814. At the age of sixteen, he 
entered the employ of a wholesale merchant by the name 
of Polk, in New Orleans. With the final removal of the 
Creeks, Chickasaws, and Cherokees to the West, there were 
exceptional opportunities for merchants in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, since a limited number were to be granted the right 
to set up trading establishments by securing permits from 
the U.S. Government. Young Stewart remained in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Polk until he was twenty-one. Some time later 
he set out for the Indian Territory after having been en- 
gaged to clerk in a trading establishment at Doaksville, 
a thriving village in the Red River region of the Choctaw 
Nation. In the spring of 1841, he wrote the following 
letter to his mother, who lived in Norwich, Connecticut. 
Although there are some slips in the spelling and punctua- 

‘Major General Ethan Allen Hitchcock mentioned having stopped 


at Wall’s place five miles west of the crossing on Boggy River, in 1841.— 
A Traveler in the Indian Territory, edited and annotated by Grant 


Foreman, p. 171. | 
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tion, yet the letter was written in beautifully even script. 
What is most important of all, it shows the young man was 
thoughtful and generous and full of the vigorous spirit of 
life on the frontier: 


Doaks Ville 
Choctaw Nation West Apr. 17, 1841. 
Dear Mother, 

To attempt a sufficient apology for so long neglecting to write you 
would be uselefs for mother I have done verry wrong in thus neglecting 
the kindest parent that a son could wish for but I am determined to 
be more faithful in the future. The fact is I am thrown entirely out 
of the pale of white society and I have almost forgotten that I am a 
white man myself. Doaks Ville is some sixty miles west of the Boundary 
line between the United States and the Indian country. It is six miles 
north of the Red River which forms the line between us and Texas. 
Fort Towson is only half a mile from us which affords the only white 
society we have except the few there is in this place. Our trade which 
is verry extencive is confined to the Red Men of the forrest who look 
upon us as intruders ‘but treat us friendly out of fear as for my own part 
they treat me in every way as though I was one of their own people I 
never have had the first hard word with one of them I speak the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw language quite well and on the whole enjoy myself 
far better than you would suppose as for my marrying one of them 
I never have nor would I on any consideration although I could marry 
the richest and most butiful of them tomorrow if I would but there 
is a natural dislike implanted in the heart of the Red Man and the 
white that can never be obliterated. My salary is Twelve Hundred 
Dollars a year and my Expenses bourne except clothing which is much 
better than I could do in the States we have none of the vanities or 
fashions of sivilized life to contend with the Indians are living almost 
in a perfect state of nature and we out of choise follow nearly the same 
conrse. Mr. Tims one of the men [I am living with is now in New 
York purchasing a stock of goods I sent Fifty dollars by him to leave 
with I & S Brewster for you and told him to collect fifty more in New 
Orleans which I had due me there and to leave that with them also 
for you making one hundred if the should not get that in New Orleans 
I will send it to you by the first opportunity for mother although you 
may not think so there is nothing that gives me more heart felt pleasure 
than to be able in some measure to relieve your necessities for you are 
most dear to me I only wish that I were only able to set you and all 
the children entirely out of the reach of want nothing could give me more 
pleasure it was my intention to have come home this summer but Mr. 
Tims trip to New York prevented it but I intend if I should live to go 
home one year from now. We are hourly expecting war to break out 
among the Wild tribes above us there is now about six hundred U. 8. 
Troops on their march for that section and should war ever be declared 
we shall have a verry bloody one. dont be allarmed for the fighting will 
not come nearer us they will breaking back for the Rocky Mountains. 
My health at present is verry good but for the last year I have had a 
good deal of sickness I should have been verry glad to have gone home 
this season for it appears almost a dream to me that I was once sur- 
rounded by the friends and neighbors of my birth place in a sivilized 
jand. And now Mother I must ask you on receipt of this to write me 


CHARLES FANNING STEWART 


Mrs. Maria F. BERRY 
BORN AT MAYHEW, CHOCTAW NATION, MARCH 1845, Dikp APRIL 198 


LAVINIA STEWART LEWIS 
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and write everything you think would interest me one thing in particu- 
lar that is about Mary Morris if you can hear the least thing of her 
write it for I still feel a deep interest in that young lady. Give the 
kindest rememberances to all the children as well as all of the friends 
and should you kneed more money for your own use tell me of it for 
as long as I can obtain any you shall share it with me write me more 
minutely how the children are situated tell James if I can get a place 
for him in the South I will do so with pleasure but if he can get a 
place in Western New York he had better go there the South wont do 
for all young men money is not so easily made as many suppose. 
Believe me dearest Mother to be 
Your affectionate Son 
Chas. F. Stewart. 

In spite of the declaration to his mother not to marry 
an Indian, the young man changed his mind the next year 
and married Tryphena, if not the most beautiful and the 
wealthiest, at least one of the most charming and popular 
Choctaw girls in the country.’ It is interesting to note at 
this point that the General Council of the Choctaw Nation 
had passed a law in 1840, providing that no white man 
should be allowed to marry in the Nation unless he had 
lived within its limits for two years. The intent of the 
law was that such a person should establish his character 
and standing in his community before he would be allowed 
a license to be married either by the authorities of the 
Nation or by a minister of the gospel. With his marriage 
to Tryphena, Charles Stewart was entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a citizen in her nation. 

The settlement of the Chickasaws in the Choctaw 
country, the permanent location of Fort Washita on the 
Washita River, and the increase of travelers to the Repub- 
lic of Texas along the road that passed Noah Wall’s house 
had made Mayhew an important stopping place, since it 
was just west of the crossing on Boggy River and on the 
route from Fort Smith to Beal’s Ferry on Red River. Mr. 
Wall had opened a tavern at Mayhew, which, by 1842, 
afforded a profitable location for a store. This was young 
Stewart’s opportunity. In the same spring that he and 
Tryphena were married, he bought a stock of goods from 
his old employer, Mr. Polk, of New Orleans, and set up a 
general merchandise establishment at Mayhew. 

From the heading of another letter, dated April 19, 


®'James Stewart, a brother of Charles F. Stewart, was a teacher in the 
schools of the Choctaw Nation in about 1848. 
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1843, written to his mother in Connecticut, there seems to 
have been an attempt to change the name of Mayhew to 
Albion. Mr. Stewart wrote in part as follows: 


I was verry glad when I heard that Mrs. E. M. Kingsbury was 
going north and intended seeing you on her way she has been like a 
mother to me ever since I have been in this Nation she will give you all 
the minutia of news but fearing she will not see you I will give you some 
of the most important matters first as it is on my mind we are looking 
every day for an heir, whether a son or a daughter we don’t say if a 
son his name will be Charles if a daughter it will be Mariah after 
you we have been building a fine house and have just got to living 
in it it is on the public road leading from Fort Towson to Fort Washita 
half way from each it is thought to be one of the handsomest places 
in this District today I commenced cutting timber for a new store 
house my old one was too far from the house it was broken open a 
few weeks since and some $250 worth of goods taken out I have not 
been able as yet to find the Thief. The stock of goods I brot here 
last Spring I have sold and have done verry well, but it has taken nearly 
all of the proffits of my businefs to get fixed for living and we are just 
getting comfortable yet and shall have to spend a good deal yet before I 
get through. I hope if I am prosperous to have everything comfortable 
about me soon I have just bot two verry good negroes a man and 
woman. They cost me Hleven Hundred Dollars it was more money 
than I ought to pay out of my business but I was obliged to have them 
to help me and my wife [I have about seventy five head of cattle about 
fifty five of hogs and ten head of horses which if I have luck with 
them in a short time will make me a large stock I sent by my friend 
Mr. Tims last week for another stock of goods he will be in New York 
sometime in May I have had for the last six months to exert myself 
to the uttermost to get along I have had to attend to my store and all 
of my building myself which has kept me on the go all the time. But 
on the whole I am doing verry well the only thing I regret is not 
having married sooner for when I was single I sought every means but 
the right to make me happy without success I now am happy and con- 
tented I have a most excellent wife who I love most dearly and enough 
to live comfortably and what more ought a man to have to make him 
happy except favour with God and that I often wish I had although 
I live a wicked life still I think a great deal about the future state 
and often wish I was a Cristian And what can I say to my dear 
Brothers and Sisters I love them most dearly and often verry often 
wish that I could see them I hope they are all doing verry well I feel 
a deep interest in their welfare [I have done verry wrong in not wright- 
ing to them but it was not because I did not love them. I ought to 
send you Some money by Mrs. Kingsbury but mother it is almost im- 
eee ay for me to do it at present. I sent you fifty dollars last Decem- 
es a cee pare you comfortable and if you can get along 
ee ia ee ani : send’ you more I have spent a great deal of 

J Sun which has involved me but if I am prosperous I 
shall get along and be easy in a short time * * * 


Two years later, Mr. Stewart wrote in a chatty, hum- 
orous vein to his brother. In those days, envelopes were 
not in use, so the body of the letter was folded and sealed 
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with sealing wax. On the left-hand corner of the folded 
Sheet (instead of a stamp) appears “From C. F. Stewart 
P. M.,” with a proud flourish of the pen. On the right- 
hand corner is “Mayhew C. N. June 11 1845,” followed by 
the address, “Thos. C. Stewart Esq. New Orleans La.” On 
the inside of the letter, one may read as follows: 


Mayhew Choctaw Nation 
West of Arkansas June 11 1845 
Dear Brother, 

Can you forgive me for not writing before for I am verry guilty 
but you know I never was fond of writing 

I suppose Henry has told you much of me Since his visit to me last 
Summer he is I fear not what he should be there is much about him 
I cant fellowship but I hope for the best I herd from a Traveler the 
other day that his [?] was H Stewart on a Steam Boat in the Mobile 
and New Orleans trade I hope it is not so. Since his visit here some 
changes have taken place with me last fall I purchased the Tavern and 
the Tavern belonged to my father-in-law I have rented out the Tavern 
and have opened my House to the public it is the best stand in the 
country being half way from Fort Towson and Fort Washita between 
which two posts there is a large amt of travel the road building from 
Washita to Fort Smith is to be turned so as to pass by my place I am 
still doing a very good business selling goods I have just got my goods 
purchased for me in New York last October but the prices I sell at pays 
for the delay ‘You will see by the backing of this letter that I am 
P. M. for this place which appointment was obtained for me by a Friend 
in Washington last winter I have Five likely negroes which make plenty 
of help about my House And have one of the largest stocks of cattle, 
horses and hogs in the country numbering about 4 to 500 head and on 
the whole am a tolerable big bug for this country. 

I herd by Mr. Hotchkins who visited Mother last Summer from 
this country that you were on there making large splurges also James 
with his Piano by the by this thing of knowing how to tutch the 
strings of a piano is verry assential to a man of businefs or poloticks 
he will make a man before his Mamma in your next letter tell me 
something of him I have just finished a long letter to Mother I have 
not herd from her since last fall I have hands now at work building me 
a Barn and an addition to my House which when completed will be 
some Pumpkins I am contemplating a visit home in the Spring if I 
can raise the wind sufficiently high but there are so many sudden changes 
in this country that I may be disappointed but I shall try hard to go. 
Brother I am verry anxious to see you and your wife Tryphena often 
speaks of you nothing would give us more pleasure than a visit from you 
this summer we thave a fine boy about two years old Charles after his 
daddy and a fine daughter ten weeks named after our dear mother I 
have one of the best of wives and am living as happy as a lord write 
me soon and tell me all you know of home and what you are doing 
if anyone in New Orleans enquires after me give them a bit there are 
some of the Fellows I would be glad to see Tryphena sends much love 
to you and your wife remember me to her 

Your Brother 
©. F. Stewart 
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It is evident that Charles Stewart was happy and pros- 
pering at Mayhew. The tavern was a comfortable resting 
place for many a weary traveler, for in early days, a well 
kept inn on the frontier was more than a commercial hos- 
telry. It was a haven and a hospitable home to the wan- 
derer in the wilderness. Among the visitors at the tavern 
were said to have been congressmen, army officers, and 
two prominent men each of who was afterward elected as 
president of the United States. Large parties of hunters 
and traders, exploring expeditions, many a company of 
U. S. troops, and trains of covered wagons bound for Texas 
frequently camped in front of the Stewart store to restock 
their supplies for the long journey ahead of them toward 
the west. 

A year after Mr. Stewart had written Thomas, his 
brother, in New Orleans, a letter from his sister in Con- 
necticut and a package of photographs of her and her 
mother and sisters was received at Mayhew. That of Anna 
Stewart was particularly beautiful. It fascinated Tryphena 
who saw in the face a counterpart of her own little girl. 
Holding it at arm’s length she studied it thoughtfully, then 
suddenly said, “Just look!’’ 

Glancing up from the midst of his sister’s letter and 
seeing the graceful, unconscious pose of his lovely wife 
intent on the photograph of the beautiful Anna, was too 
much. He burst into tears. f 

Tryphena sent a letter of acknowledgment for the 
pictures. It was written in delicate, even script expressive 
of tender sentiment and warm affection for the mother 
and sisters back east. There were details of the children. 
“Bub.” little Charles, could talk quite plainly and knew 
half the alphabet. “Sis,” the baby Maria, was ten months 
old, could walk all about the place, and tried to say “pa 
and ma.”’ Tryphena went on to say, 


I often wish I could see you all but I am afraid that we never 
shall see each other. I heard that H. wanted to come out here, it is not 
too late yet, if you should ever come you would find a home, br.—and 
Sister. I thank you a thousand times for your likenefsefs, for whenever 
I think of you now, it seems as if I can see you at the same time, 
Charles says to tell you he has a pretty little Fice dog, he calls beauty, 
he says he loves his Grandma and Aunteys, too. I expect his Papa 
will send, or take him to the north, when he is old enough to leave his 
Mamma, and home, he looks like he was three years old, he is a smart 
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little boy. Sometimes he brings some wood in, and. will say “Mama 

I am going to make a fire for you.” And Sis tries to sing whenever 

she hears some of us singing. I wish you could see her, she is a little 

beauty. I expect husband will write some in this letter, so I must draw 

to a close. * * * I send a great deal of love to you and toi all the Family. 
I am your very affectionate Daughter & Sister, 


Tryphena W. Stewart. 

On the page below this signature, appears the hus- 
band’s message. In hauling rock to build a chimney, he had 
severely injured the forefinger on his right hand, which 
had kept him from writing. There had been hopes of going 
north but he had been at great expense in improving his home 
and store. He had also purchased another negro man. 
Until he could send more, he hoped his mother would en- 
joy some comfort from eighty dollars being forwarded to 
her through Rev. Anson Gleason whom he esteemed as a 
father. With inquiries after the welfare of his relatives 
and friends in Connecticut, he closed saying, ‘Following 
is Charles’ letter.’ Beneath his name at the bottom of 
the page, crumbling and yellowed by the passage of al- 
most a century, can be seen the curves and angular strokes 
of “Bub’s” pen in childish scrawl. 

Children, husband, home, and church were Tryphena’s 
life. One time in spring, when the woods near Mayhew 
were misty pink with redbud, dotted here and there with 
drifts of snow-white plum blossoms, she and “Bub” and 
“Sis” set out on a long walk in search of a nest of wild 
turkey eggs to set under a hen. Bub was volubly enthus- 
iastic over the quest while Sis poked about in the leaves 
with a long stick that she carried in her chubby hands. With 
the discovery of a prize nest, came the joyous return of 
the trio to the baby, Lavinia, who had been left at home. 

Tryphena took an interest in the welfare of the negro 
slaves and taught them not only to read and write but also 
in a religious way. The first slave man, Charles, who had 
also been named after his master, had a fine voice and, for 
a time, was allowed to start the singing in the monthly 
church meetings at Mayhew.’ However, the plan did not 

‘Mrs. Berry wrote that she remembered seeing the old ex-slave, 
Charles Stewart, when she came to visit the Indian Territory in 1888. 
At that time he was a very old man and was still working as a preacher 


in the Presbyterian Church, among the freedmen of his vicinity. He is 
said to have lived in the vicinity of Mayhew for many years, 
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work, Tryphena confiding in Father Kingsbury that Charles 
was beginning to feel his importance too much. So the 
meetings were held without any assistance in the singing 
after that. But Charles remained master of ceremonies 
in the large smoke-house in the Stewart’s back yard, where 
he tended the little fires of corn cobs and hickory sticks 
for smoking the rows on rows of bacon and hams that 
hung in several] tiers to the roof above. 

Although his relatives back east had been ready to 
disown Charles F. Stewart for marrying an Indian girl, 
yet his loving comments about her as his wife, her own 
affectionate letters, and the glowing accounts of her loveli- 
ness given by the brothers who visited Mayhew and the 
friends who journeyed back to New England, finally won 
them. The descriptions of Tryphena’s character and beau- 
ty remained a tradition in the Stewart family ever after- 
ward. Many years later, when Maria (Mrs. Berry) was 
growing up, her Aunt Arianna said, ‘‘Maria, you must 
hold your head high for your mother was a beautiful 
woman!”’ 

Seven years after Tryphena’s marriage, a dark shadow 
rested on the happy life at Mayhew, when she succumbed 
to a lingering illness and died on June 27, 1849. She left 
behind four little children,—Charles, Maria, Lavinia, and 
Henry. Father Kingsbury, Tryphena’s old friend and coun- 
sellor, wrote the following sketch in her memory :* 

Died in this village on the 27th of last month, Mrs. Tryphena Wall 
Stewart, wife of Charles F. Stewart, aged about twenty-five years. 

For some months past, Mrs. Stewart had been in declining health: 
and some two or three weeks ago, she came to Doaksville with her 
husband and two of her children, that she might enjoy the advantage 
of medical attendance. But it soon became evident to her friends, that 
it was too late. Disease had too strong a hold on her frail system, 
to be arrested. She came to make her grave in our midst, while her 
bereaved husband has had to make his lonely journey back to his deso- 
late home without her. 

It is a common fault to lavish indiscriminate praise on the dead. 
Examples of female excellence, however, are so precious in this land, that 
we must not let them descend to the tomb unnoticed. 

Mrs. Stewart was an ornament to her sex, and to her nation. She 


was an example of the happy influence of early religious training. At the 
age of about four years, she commenced attending school at Mayhew, 


"A copy of the above obituary as written by Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury 
was sent the writer through the kindness of Mrs. Fanny P. Berry, of 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
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one of the mission stations in the old Choctaw nation, and continued 
her attendance until the school closed, previous to the removal of the 
Choctaws to their present country. 

The instruction she received at school was well improved, and pro- 
duced a happy effect. One very important trait of character displayed 
in the early years of Mrs. Stewart was her cheerful and ready obedience 
to those under whose care she was placed. It is not recollected that 
during the whole time of her attending school at Mayhew, she needed to 
pe corrected for obstinacy of temper or disobedience. 

While attending school at Mayhew, both her parents became pious. 
From that time their precepts and example, were united with those of 
her teachers, to train their beloved daughter to paths of virtue and piety. 
Happily for her she was disposed to listen to their instructions. 

After the removal of her father and the family to this country, 
Tryphena was under the instruction of the excellent Mrs. Barnes of 
Eagle Town. 

At the age of about fifteen, she united with the Presbyterian Church 
at Mayhew, on the Boggy. Making a profession of religion was, with 
her, a serious and solemn duty; and she did not as some others un- 
fortunately have done, after the lapse of a few months or a few years, 
give up her Savior and return to the world. She felt that she could 
not break her covenant engagements ,with Him who had died that she 
might live. She was assailed by temptation as were others, but she 
persisted in following her Savior. 

She was one of the first of the Choctaw females, who engaged in 
the arduous work of instructing the youth of her own nation. And so 
well did she succeed in the work, that for a time she was employed 
to teach one of the public schools with a liberal salary. 

About eight years since she was married to Mr. Stewart. It was 
in these new relations of a wife and a mother that her character ap- 
pears to the greatest advantages. It was here that she was able to 
put in practice those principles she had learned from the gospel. 

In her habits she was strictly domestic. She made her house a 
happy home for her husband and family. Here the weary traveller 
found a comfortable resting place; and those engaged in publishing the 
Gospel to her people received from her husband and herself a welcome 
reception. She seemed always to appreciate the visits of her pious friends. 

It has been our intention to present the character of our deceased 
friend, as standing pre-eminent, when compared with those who from 
infancy, have enjoyed the advantages of an enlightened Christian society. 
But considering all, the disadvantages of her situation and the general 
standing of female attainments in this country, we consider the example 
of Mrs. Stewart, as deserving and honorable distinction. 

There is, however, one particular in which her example will bear 
a favorable comparison, with that of mothers in any country; we mean 
in training her children. She has been called to leave them, four in 
number, at a tender age, but they exhibit evidence of faithful, judicious 
parental training; as rare as it is excellent. 

She considered it no mark of kindness or affection in a parent to 
indulge children in what would not be for their own good. 

Like the mother of the immortal Washington, she taught her children 
obedience. This obedience was always cheerful and prompt; without 
murmuring or fretfulness. 

Seldom in any country have we seen a family of little children 
better trained. Were all parents to pursue the same course, teachers 
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would find little difficulty in governing their pupils and when they left 
school, there would be good reason to hope that they would be a comfort 
to their parents and a blessing to the community. 

As Mrs. Stewart drew near to the close of life, she manifested a 
deeper interest in the spiritual welfare of her friends. 

Having herself obtained sweet consolation and peace through the 
Savior, she was desirous that others should be partakers of the same 
consolation. She said it was sweet to lie in the arms of Jesus, and 
to have no will of her own. She was willing to live or die as it pleased 
him. She took great delight in uniting with pious friends, in prayer 
and praise. With much entreaty she besought those who were living 
in the neglect of religion, to seek an interest in Him who died for 
sinners. It is to be hoped that her affectionate expostulations will not 
soon be forgotten. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord” 

In a letter dated July 10, 1849, Choctaw Nation, 
Charles F. Stewart wrote his mother. ‘“‘My dear, dear 
Tryphena is gone—and to use her own expression—gone ‘to 
sleep in the arms of Jesus,’ and her spirit is now in heaven. 
She died as an infant falling into a sweet sleep.’”’ But the 
simple inscription, ‘“‘Tryphena’s Grave,” on the marble at 
Doaksville, remained his only expression to the outside 
world. 

Mr. Stewart kept up his business interests at May- 
hew. During her last illness, when she realized her end 
was near, Tryphena had asked a friend, Juliette Slate, a 
missionary from Connecticut, to marry her husband that 
her children might be reared by a Christian mother. This 
marriage took place in November, 1849. 

Mayhew continued to grow in importance. In 1851, 
the Choctaw General Council established the district court 
ground in Pushamata District near Charles F. Stewart’s 
home. He himself was deeply engrossed in his business. 
There was his purchase of the “Steamer Sun”’ on Red River 
not only to carry his own freight upstream from New 
Orleans but to trade between that port and the landings 
in the Indian Territory and Northern Texas on the Upper 
Red River. A notice of the “Steamer Sun” is to be found 

“cs . 
in the files of “The Northern Standard,” published at 
Clarksville, Texas, one of the earliest newspapers in that 
region. Clarksville was located about fourteen miles from 
Rowland Landing on the as side of Red River, most of 
4 ‘ 

the river news appearing in The Northern Standard” be- 
ing gleaned from that point. The issue of this paper for 
March 5, 1853, contained the following: 
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Red River 
The river at our landing and above is falling. The Sulphur, however, 


still pours a heavy body of water into it below, being overflowed from 
hill to hill. 


The Steamer Sun, with a load of cotton, from below here, sunk, a 
few days since at the lower end of Black Bayou, completely stopping 
navigation for the time and preventing the two or three boats, expected 
here, from getting up. The Echo, sunk last Friday, in the lake. She 
ran On a snag; had a load of cotton from Jefferson. At last advice 
efforts were making to raise the Sun, whether they have succeeded will 
be known in a few days. If not, she will have to be destroyed at once, 
to allow the passage of the boats. 

One time Mr. Stewart’s return home from a trading 
trip was delayed when the ‘“‘Steamer Sun” struck a sand- 
bar. As he sat on the deck patiently waiting the work of 
shoving her off the bar, the humor of his situation struck 
him and he sent word home, “I am waiting for the Sun to 
rise!” In July, 1853, he was aboard the Steamer “R. M. 
Jones” bound for New Orleans. He wrote his wife, Julia 
an affectionate letter, in which he said he was glad he had 
made the trip, as it gave him time on board ship for re- 
flection. He regretted that he had been too deeply en- 
grossed in his business to the exclusion of his family. 
He assured her his stay in New Orleans would be short 
and that he longed for the time when he could return and 
devote himself more to his home. 

Life at Mayhew reflected the spirit of the growing 
West. Trains of covered wagons continued to restock their 
supplies in passing down the road, bound for Texas and 
on to California. ‘Weary travelers” still stopped to rest at 
the tavern. The slave, Charles, remained faithful to the 
little fires of corn cobs and hickory sticks in the smoke- 
house. Then suddenly one day, a year or two after the 
news item about the ‘Steamer Sun’’ had appeared in 
Clarksville’s ‘Northern Standard,” Stewart’s store at May- 
hew burned. Old Charles ran to the aid of his master but 
for all their frantic efforts nearly everything was lost. Mr. 
Stewart strained his side in rescuing his safe from the 
flames and never recovered from the over exertion. He 
lingered as an invalid for several months, during which 
his Choctaw friends came to visit him, often bearing little 
gifts as expressions of their friendliness and sympathy in 
his trouble. After his death, Mrs. Stewart disposed of her 
large property holdings, old Charles and his wife and the 
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other slaves being purchased by Sampson Folsom. She then 
departed for a new home in the North. She never failed in 
teaching her stepchildren, whom she loved as her own, to 
revere the memory of their father and their beautiful mother. 
Last year Tryphena’s granddaughter, Dora Lewis Gaines, 
composed the following lines as a tribute to her life and that 
of her friends: 


How precious is the memory 

Of our illustrious dead, 

The lives they lived, and suffered— 
The Cause for which they bled. 


How precious are the records 
Saved thro’ the dust of time, 
Mute messages that linger 
From your mother and mine. 


How precious our forefathers 
Who worked and blazed the way, 
And made our Christian Nation 
Just what it is today! 


MURIEL H. WRIGHT. 


THE FIRST SANTA FE EXPEDITION 
1792-1793 
By ALFRED B. THOMAS, PH. D., University of Oklahoma 


Western history does not always recognize the debt it 
owes to Spanish exploration. True, every schoolboy knows of 
Coronado and the Spanish missions of Texas, New Mexico 
and California. But there with Nordic attention diverted 
to Plymouth and Jamestown, the story usually ends. That 
large parts of California, Utah, Colorado and Oklahoma were 
familiar lands to eighteenth century Spaniards long before 
the so-called ‘‘western movement,” that Spanish trails reached 
even the junction of the Platte in western Nebraska, had 
crossed Kansas plains to the Missouri and pushed east to 
St. Louis—that tale of one hundred years remains uncele- 
brated. Up the Missouri to eastern Montana, and along the 
Yellowstone to western and southern Montana, Spanish ex- 
plorers had penetrated. When Russia, England and the young 
United States challenged each others’ rights to the Pacific 
Coast, Spain’s flag had seen Vancouver Island. Thus the 
famous nineteenth century “path finders” from Pike to Fre- 
mont but visited regions in the Rockies and on the Plains 
already opened by Spain’s children, the pioneers of western 
exploration. 

The impetus of this wide-spread activity came from the 
acquisition of Louisiana by Spain in 1763 and the occupation 
of California six years later. Accordingly, with two such 
widely separated posts as St. Louis and San Francisco, Spain 
attempted to ferret out convenient routes to bind more closely 
her American empire north of the Rio Grande. New Mexico, 
naturally, with its central location between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific was the principal objective or point of de- 
parture for this remarkable exploratory movement. 

The first Spaniard to attempt a route from California to 
New Mexico was Father Garcés whose journey is one of 
the two or three outstanding exploits in western history. 
Leaving Sonora in 1775 in company with Don Juan Bauptista 
de Anza, who was going to found the great city of St. 
Francis, Garcés separated from the main party at the Gila- 
Colorado junction, followed the latter river to Mohave, thence 
across the Mohave Desert and over the coast range to San 
Gabriel. Returning and searching for a better way, he 
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plunged north into the San Juaquin valley in central Cali- 
fornia, threaded the eastern mountains, recrossed the Mohave 
Desert, forded the Colorado River and penetrated through 
Arizona to the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi. There the Hopi put 
an end to his Odessey as he verged on his goal—New Mexico. 
Disappointed he turned westward again to the Colorado and 
made his way back to his mission in Sonora.’ 

A route to California from New Mexico not thus avail- 
able, two other Spanish padres, Dominguez and Escalante, 
attempted a second exploration, this time from New Mexico 
in 1776-1777. They followed the compass northwest over the 
mountains of western Colorado, crossed the Colorado River, 
and then the Green and discovered Utah Lake. Searching 
next the ranges before them for a pass to California, they 
pressed southwestward, reached Sevier Lake and finally came 
upon passes blocked with the winter’s snow. Surrendering 
to Nature, they bent southward to Santa Fe by way of Zufii.’ 
A second immense region had been blocked out by Spanish 
explorers. 

Attention was next directed to the discovery of a route 
between Sonora and New Mexico. The energetic governor 
of New Mexico, Don Juan Bauptista de Anza, who had re- 
turned from founding San Francisco, in 1780 explored south- 
ward along the Rio Grande, turned off near present Hatch, 
New Mexico and braved the craggy Mimbres Mountains in 
an attempt to reach the Gila basin. However, lack of water 
forced him southward before he reached his objective and he 
had to continue his journey to Sonora along the Camino Real 
running across northern Mexico to Arispe, his destination.’ 
This route proving unsatisfactory, Captain Echeagaray in 
1788 left San Marcial, Sonora, explored northeast along the 
Gila River into the Sierras of San Francisco and Mogollon, 
Gabriel. Returning and searching for a_ better way, he 
and came via the Rio de San Francisco, leading to Zuii, 
S30n. the Tred of a Spanish Pioneer; the Diary and Itinerary of 
Francisco Garc’es. Elliott Couses, (ed.) 2 Vols. New York. 1900. 
*Diario y Derrotero de los RR. PP. Fr. Francisco Atanasio Dom- 
Inguez y Fr. Silvestre Velez de Escalante. Documentos para la His- 
toria de Mexico, Segunda serie. Tomo I. pp. 287-554 Mexico, 1854. 

“The diary of Governor Anza is published in a volume, (in press, 


University of Oklahoma) concerning the rule of Governor Anza, prepared 


by the author based on documents from the archives of Seville, Spain, 
Mexico City, and Santa Fe, N. M. 
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New Mexico, upon a pass discovered by Miera in 1747. 
There, however, Echeagaray had to turn back. Plans for 
another expedition in 1790-91 did not culminate, but four 
years later, 1795, Zufiga again followed the Gila to the Rio 
de San Francisco and pressed on through Miera’s pass to 
Zuni, the most western of the New Mexican pueblos.’ 

While these hardy pioneers were opening up the moun- 
tainous regions of Arizona, California, Utah and western 
Colorado, another group of Spaniards were surveying routes 
east of New Mexico across the great plains. There an ex- 
ploration of a road to Texas had been projected since the 
seventeenth century. However, up until the eighteenth, the 
Apaches had blocked all attempts. The Comanches, driving 
them out in 1750 proved equally hostile. Beyond the Co- 
manches, too, in north central Texas were other tribes who 
stood in the way of inter-colonial communication. After 1763, 
however, frontier affairs passed into the hands of two able 
men. In Texas Athandse de Méziéres during the years, 1769- 
1780, plied the arts of peace on many expeditions among the 
northern Indians, one journey in 1778 taking him to the Red 
River, near Ringgold, Texas. There this peace-maker won 
to Spanish allegiance hitherto hostile tribes and opened partly 
the road to New Mexico.” When he died in 1780 his suc- 
cessor as peace-maker among the northern Comanches was 
found in Governor Anza. 

To handle the Comanches Anza replaced the glove with 
the mailed fist. In 1779 to repel their devastating raids on 
his province he marched northward from Santa Fe through 
San Luis valley in present south central Colorado, crossed 
the Front Range of the Rockies and came out on the Colorado 
Plains somewhat southeast of Denver. There defeating a 
body of Comanches he pressed southward towards New Mexi- 
co, encountered a second group a little south of present Pueblo, 
Colorado, and delivered a second crushing blow. Thereafter 
he recrossed the Sangre de Cristo range and returned to his 
capital, completing with Garcés and Domingues and Escalante, 
the third major Rocky Mountain exploration a quarter of a 

46The Zuniga Journal, Tucson to Santa Fe; the Opening of a Span- 
ish Trade Route, 1788-1795.” George P. Hammond (ed.) New Mewico 
Hispanic American Historical Review, IV, pp. 444-464. 

‘Bolton, Herbert E. Athanase de Meziéres and the Louisiana-Texras 
Frontier, 1768-1780. 2 Vols. Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. 1914. 
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century before Pike and forty-five years before the advent 
of Jedediah Smith’. The humbled Comanches soon sought 
peace. Thus Anza shortly won their affection and co-opera- 
tion, completed the work of De Méziéres and threw open the 
vast areas of Kansas, Oklahoma and West Texas to the feet 
of Spanish explorers. 

The first of these to attempt to reach Santa Fe from 
Texas was Pedro Vial. Leaving San Antonio on October 4, 
1786 he went north to the Colorado River and east to the 
Brazos whence he reached the Red River villages of the 
Taovayas. Moving along this stream he crossed to the Cana- 
dian, finally reaching Santa Fe on May 26, 1787. This route 
being too devious, in July, Governor Concha sent José Mares 
with seven companions to San Antonio. On his return Mares 
aimed directly northwest from San Antonio to the 101st 
meridian, thence following Vial’s route to New Mexico. In 
1788 Vial and Fragoso returned to Texas, and in the fol- 
lowing year Vial attempted another expedition to Santa Fe. 
Leaving San Antonio on June 25, he followed the Brazos as 
far as the 95th meridian and 38rd parallel where he struck 
off northwest to New Mexico, reaching Santa Fe in slightly 
less than two months.’ 

With communication thus established in the New Mexi- 
can-Texan sector, the pointer of Spanish exploration now 
swung to the northeast of Santa Fe toward St. Louis. Well 
experienced and attended by success, to Pedro Vial fell the 
honor of opening this avenue of communication. Governor 
Concha of New Mexico instructed Vial to leave via Pecos, 
march east to the villages of the Huagages (Osages), thence 
east-northeast to the Missouri River to St. Louis. With two 
companions, Vial set out on May 21, 1792 through Pecos, over 
the Pecos River and to the Canadian by the 29th. Thereafter 
until the 22nd of June they followed that stream and then 
turned northeast across western Oklahoma to the Arkansas 
River. On the 29th they found signs of those Indians who 
soon captured them. Forced to remain with the savages 

*This diary of Governor Anza is published in a volume (in press) 
prepared by the author concerning the rule of Governor Anza. For other 


Rocky Mountain explorations, see Hill, JJ. “The Old Spanish Trail,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, 1V, pp 444-464. 


pr Herbert E. Texas in the Middle Highteenth Century. Berke- 
ey, : 
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over a month, they finally were permitted on August 16th to 
continue their journey, without benefit of clothing. A ten 
days’ journey brought them to a Cances village and on the 
11th of September they met a party of Spanish traders on the 
Kansas River who gave them raiment and sent them on to 
St. Louis.’ : 

In the following summer of 1793 Vial was ready to 
begin his return journey. The war-like Osages blocking the 
way to the southwest the party joined some traders going to 
the Pawnee to toil along the shore, pulling their pirogue for 
four hundred miles up the turbulent Missouri before they 
reached a point safe from attack. There on the 24th of 
August the party separated, apparently near present Nemaha, 
Nebraska. Vial and his companions moved in a generally 
southwest direction across present Kansas, crossing the Big 
Blue River to reach near present Abilene, a friendly Indian 
camp. These described their hostility with the Osages and 
Comanches and the alliance with the Pawnees to the north. 
From this point on the Smoky River, Vial moved along that 
stream a short distance, then made off to the southwest and 
touched the Arkansas evidently near present Dodge City. 
Cutting southwestward from there the party searched for 
the Canadian which they ran into near Magenta, Texas. Now 
they traveled ground familiar to Spaniards for two centuries. 
Passing Tucumcari they followed a Comanche trading trail 
to Pecos and then on November 15, Vial reached Santa Fe 
where he submitted his report to Governor Concha.’ 

Pedro Vial’s journey thus caps the process of Spanish 

SHouck, Louis. The Spanish Regime in Missouri, 2 Vols. Chicago, 
1909. Vial’s diary and attendant correspondence is published there in vol- 
ume one, pp. 350-358. In the translation of this diary on p. 353 Houck 
has “Magages” which in the Mexico City copy, used below, appears 
throughout as “Huagages.’” An emendation in the Mexico City document 
to the effect that “Huagages” seems to mean Osages is correct. Houck’s 
translation of Vial’s instructions, p. 353, omits the fourth point which is 
translated from the document used below as follows: 

“According to all information I have acquired he (Vial) should not 
meet with other nations between the Huagages and the Missouri, but if 
on the contrary it should be learned from the Huagages that others in- 


tervene, he should try to take two or three of the former with him to 
serve as interpreters and guides, rewarding them with effects which he 


earries for this purpose.” 
Houck’s fourth point, should be No. 5, his fifth, No. 6, ete. 


°The above summary is based on Vial’s diary published below. 
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exploration northeast of New Mexico in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, marks the first journey to approximate the later Santa 
Fe route, and finally, rounds out the exploratory movement 
by which Spain opened up large parts of the west before 1800. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pedro de Nava to the Conde de Revilla Gigedo, 
Viceroy of Mexico.” 

Most Excellent Sefior: According to what I proposed 
to your Excellency in my letter of September 12 last, I am 
remitting to your Excellency a copy of the diary which Pedro 
Vial made on his journey, out and back, from the Villa of 
Santa Fe, Capital of the Province of New Mexico, and which 
Colonel Don Fernando de la Concha, Governor of it, has sent 
to me so that your Excellency may be informed of the par- 
ticulars which befell him, of the nations which lie between, 
of the distance from one to the other point. Of the country 
he crossed he gives no description. It is desirable that 
similar explorations be made by persons of greater intelli- 
gence and broader interests. 

May God guard your Excellency many years, Chihuahua, 
January 9, 1794. Most Excellent Sefor, Pedro de Nava. 
Most Excellent Senor, Conde de Revilla Gigedo. 


Diary of Pedro Vial. 

Diary of the journey undertaken by me, Pedro Vial, at 
the order of Senor Don Fernando de la Concha, Colonel of 
the Royal Armies, and Governor of the Province of New 
Mexico, directed to open communication with St. Louis of 
Illinois, Province of Louisiana; the young men, Vicente Vil- 
lanueva and Vicente Espinosa accompanying me. 

Leagues 196 
Leagues 

14. I set out from St. Louis in a pirogue with four 
young men whom the Commandante gave me and my two 
companions stopping to sleep at this place, San Carlos, 

a new establishment which has about one hundred in- 
habitants,’ Traveled aboute=. = =.-+ ee. 15 


“Nava to Revilla Gigedo, Historia, Luisiana, Tomo 48. Documento 
LV, No. 19. Archivo General, Mexico. ff 1-12. Vial’s Diary which ac- 


companies Nava’s letter in this citation, has not been hitherto published. 
“Osages. 
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37. 15. I set out in the morning about nine ac- 
companied by five traders with their pirogue who were 
going to barter with our Indian friends. We journeyed 
FOS yr ote 3 Fl are Sate rrr 
38. 16. We set out at six in the morning and 
slept at a place which the Spaniards call La Ysla de la 
Buen Nombre. All this day we covered no more than 
two leagues because of the powerful currents occasioned 
ver HesTicceorethe. TIVeL me se Bol OR a eo, 

39. 17. We took up our jouney again constantly 
to the west. This course lasted from this day until the 
24th of August. We suffered the same difficulties with 
the current not permitting us to make more than two 
or three leagues daily. To these hardships there was 
also added the necessary precaution which we had to 
take not to be discovered by the Huagages." This nation 
is at war with the larger part of those which surround 
them, and particularly with the Europeans of the settle- 
ments of Illinois. For this reason I could not cross the 
river at once, but had to set my route by land, as I had 
been warned to do in the instruction, so that I was forced 
to go up one hundred and sixty leagues against the 
strong currents of the Missouri River, the distance from 
St. Louis to Chico Nimaha, where I arrived on the above 
mentioned day, the 24th of August. This is the general 
rendezvous” for all the traders who have commerce with 
the Pawnee nation, and where they always consider them- 
selves safe from the invasions they might suffer from 
the Huagages. In this place we remained until the 11th 
of September waiting for Indians of the Pawnee nation 
to guide us to their towns. Of our readiness we dis- 
patched two men to advise them. As soon as they re- 
ceived this news, they set out to meet us. 

40. September 12. We left the Chico Nimaha ac- 
companied by the Pawnees. We took the road through 
a large plain, route to the southwest. Having journeyed 
four leagues we halted on the bank of a river which 
discharges into the Chiquito Nimaha ...................----.--..--- 


“Near present Nemaha, Nebraska. A league is about 21%4 miles. 
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41. 13. From there we pushed on to sleep on the 
waters that drain the Rio Nimaha® .......-----..----..-.-2---0s00-426 
42. 14. We followed at six in the morning the 
same route, There were marched 2.2.02... 2ooocccecnaeececeee enone 
43. 15. We journeyed on the route to the west 
this day through level and good land .........-...------------------- 
44, 16. There were marched on the same route .... 
45. 17. Through good prairie land, camping on a 
little stream“ which enters the River of the Cances, we 
marched  this< ay ee een rears ieeese ee 
46. 18. Along the same route and like land, rest- 
ing on an arm” of the River of the Cances, there were 
traveled (oe en a ee ee 
47. 19. Following the route and going through 
good land, we noted a hill of great height which the 
Indians call Blue Hill. We slept on the banks of a little 
stream” which enters into that of the Cances, having 
marched eee. cok. Nea ho, eee ee ee Res teat! 
48. 20. Along the same route and through similar 
terrain we moved along the road at six in the morning, 
sending ahead an Indian of those who were coming with 
us to notify the chief, called Sarisere, who went to meet 
us with other Indians, about twelve o’clock. Ags soon as 
we saw him approaching we raised the flag, and he came 
among us with demonstrations. Falling on his knees, he 
kissed the flag, saying that he was very happy; that 
that was the cape of the heart of his Father. After- 
wards, having embraced us all, showing us much affec- 
tion, he conducted us to his town,” where we arrived 
about three in the afternoon, having marched ................ 
49. 21. We remained in this town where we were 
greatly entertained. This nation is of warlike character 
and according to observations, love the Spaniards much. 
They war with the Huagages, with the Tahuagases,” and 
with the Comanches. Their allies and neighbors are 
three town of Pawnees, the Majalos nation, another, and 
“The Nemaha River. 
“The Big Blue River. 
“The Republican River. 
*Probably Chapman Creek, 


“Near the junction of Solomon River and Smoky Hill River. 
*Taovayas, a tribe on the Red River. 
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the Cances. This village has more than three hundred 
men of arms; the other Pawnee settlements are com- 
posed of one thousand men, so that all the nation amounts 
to thirteen hundred men; those of their allies to eleven 
hundred men, and that of their adversaries, the Huaga- 
ges, four hundred, and that of the Comanches, innumer- 
able. 

50. The Pawnees have their towns at a distance 
of twenty leagues more or less; some of the others, about 
fifty. Both are situated on the banks of the Rio Chato” 
which empties into the Missouri River. The Huagages 
are distant sixty leagues to the east, on the borders of 
the river of their name which also empties into the Mis- 
souri. Having held a council, all being seated in a circle 
in the house of the chief, who rose with the pipe in his 
hand saying to me that he was very happy, that his heart 
was open for us, that he took it for granted that I had 
come to make a way between the Spaniards who live in 
the west and those in the east. He expressed himself 
very pleased that this would be opened; that his Father 
in the east had sent him a medal and a flag by a merchant 
named Vaudaurin. He exclaimed, ‘that some day I will 
‘come to make the acquaintance of my Father who lives 
in the west; that every day I advise my people that the 
Spaniards are good people; that if it were not for my 
Father who is sending us guns, powder and balls, and 
other wares, our enemies would destroy us, and we would 
be slaves of the rest of the Indians. Oh, let the road be 
opened that I may see a Spaniard coming from those of 
the west! Now they can go and come when they please. 
I shall send with you two chiefs and some boys to go to 
see my Father and to hear the word which shall come 
from his good heart, that from there they may go to the 
Comanches to make peace that there may be no more 
war.” 

We remained in the town, where we bought ten 
horses, until the 3rd of October. 

51. October. 

4. Before setting out I presented them with various 
effects from those I carried. I left the village with seven 


»The Spanish name for the present Platte River. 
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of them, who accompanied me. We halted on the same 
river where they live, route to the southwest” _...............-- 
52. 5. I followed the way through the plain. In 
the same direction there were marched ...........-..--..---------- 
53. 6. We pressed on in the same direction. Halt 
Was made@tin a catiada rc, pecs 5c ee 
54. 7. We set out from that place at five thirty in 
the afternoon pursuing the same course and crossing 
various arroyos of the same river. We marched ............ 
55. 8. Through the plain, there was marched on 
the “samesroad w.: 3 hfe. oe ee eee 
56. 9. The journey was continued along the same 
route. ‘There were. marched 2.22.2.205y ee 
57. 10. The route was taken to the southwest up 
to a little stream which enters the River of the Cances.... 
58. 11. The route to the southwest was followed 
59. 12. Through the plains along the same route 
were. traveled <:a 6.423 ke eee 
60. 138. The road was followed up to a little stream 
which. enteredithe: Rios:Napestes 2:0. ..5. or ee ee 
61. 14. The same direction was taken to the Rio 
INA DeStC 6 eset Oe, Ba aed Se ee ee 
62. 15. On the above mentioned route the Rio de 
la Concha was forded and we slept on its bank ................ 
63. 16. The same direction was followed through 
good land. We slept on the Rio Claro .......-.........--..-.....-- 
64. 17. We set out in the morning on the route on 
good land, and halted on the Rio Salado. There were 
marched ets bbegpidodewaktaaheeseuiUy sc BU A ae ee A 
65. 18. There were covered along the cited itis 
as fan. asithe Rio “ArensOmsa- auske. ee eae eee 
66. 19. We set out at six in the morning along the 
same route and slept on the banks of the same stream. 
At midnight there attacked us fifty-six warriors armed 
with twenty-two guns, a blunderbuss, and the rest of 
them, lances and arrows. These beset my boys, thinking 
we were Comanches, and for a short while shot at us. 
Upon their recognizing our horses and shouting we 
awoke and took up our arms. Then my Indians told me 
not to shoot at them, that they were their people. There 


“The Smoky Hill River. 
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were two chiefs who then joined us and shook hands with 
me. One of them was displeased with the blows they 
had given my boys. He took a club and beat those who 
had done it. Seating himself at my side, he told me that 
it had been fortunate they had discovered our horses for 
if we had been Comanches, they were thinking of killing 
us. Afterwards I took out four bunches of tobacco and 
gave it to the chiefs to distribute to their people. The 
whole night was spent smoking and talking with the two 
chiefs who were coming with me. They were angry with 
those because they were going on a campaign against the 
Comanches, since they themselves were coming to make 
peace with them, and to see the Spanish Father. Then 
they answered that the Comanches had already killed 
their relatives. At eight in the morning of the 20th those 
had been traveling with me, without explanation, re- 
turned to their towns and left me with these new chiefs. 
These told me that my life would be safe, that they 
would not molest us. They asked me for powder, balls 
and other effects. Having received these they went away, 
leaving me alone with my two young men and one of 
them who remained as he was anxious to see the Spanish 
Father, and the Comanches, for, even though they would 
kill him, he insisted on coming. We set out on the 21st 
hiding ourselves among the cafiadas; camping without 
iene WOO0G, OL WALel,-We Ura VElCd ofiec cette wee reece 

67. 22. On the same route and river we journeyed 
CHEE, GIGI gs ee Tg aes agra ead Bs ee il Ri eel SR eR a mace eR 

68. 23. Along this river and route we traveled 


69. 24. To the southwest” we encountered a med- 
ium sized stream which we followed and stopped on its 
inpey ele ees bp lin (iaRt AE ENG et, erat ih ale ale nc Re miei See Maem Ee 

70. At midnight Vicente Villanueva awoke me say- 
ing: “Look here, there is a horse saddled, perhaps it is 
some Comanche who is coming to attack.” At once I 
seized my arms and going out recognized that the horse 
was one of mine. Reprimanded for not having un- 
saddled him the youth told me that he thought that the 
Indian might have saddled him to steal him. -The Indian 


2The Arkansas River, near Dodge City. 
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sleeping, simulated fright on awakening, exclaiming 
“What has happened!’ I replied that he had saddled my 
horse. He told me that he thought otherwise, that we 
were camped in a stopping place [burial ground] of the 
Comanches, that some of the dead had saddled him, whom 
in his dreams he had heard whistling. He asked me for 
some tobacco and raising his arm said he was going to 
bury it to quiet the dead. The rest of the night was spent 
without sleep to take care that the horses were not run off. 
At daybreak I sent him back to his settlement, present- 
ing him with some little things. 

71. 25. Along the route and river we followed the 
trail up to the head of the latter, taking a direct road from 
there to the south through plains in search of the Rio 
Colorado,” stopping in a plain without wood and water. 
We . traveled 9...) es ae ee 8 

72. 26. Along the same route we came to a little 
stream where we found good water and sufficient wood. 


Wei journeyed 2. cect a2... a eee 6 
73. 27. Route to the west, we reached the Rio 
Colorado and on its banks we traveled” ........................---. 6 
74, 28. Along the same stream and route we 
marched ‘this “day <2! sc. eee ee 4 


75. 29. Along the same course and river we 
pushed on and at a short distance made out a hill to the 
south of the river which looked like Toconcari. Because 
the mounts were very footsore that day we marched no 


more sthan steno. ee OR es ee 4 
76. 30. We followed the above mentioned route 
and river. There were marched today ..........................-..- 5 
77. 41. The march was continued along the same 
route: and istream iis 7, See, ee es 3 


78. Having covered this short distance we rested 
until the morning of November 2nd to kill buffalo for food. 
79. November. 


2. Pursuing the same river and route, we arrived 


“Probably the North Canadian, near Dombey, Oklahoma. 

“They left the North Canadian where Beaver Creek comes in. 

“The Spanish name for the Canadian River. Houck, indicating the 
route of Vial’s outward journey (Houck, op. cit., p. 355) mistakenly calls 
the Rio Colorado the Rio Grande! 

“The Canadian near Magenta, Texas. 
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at a spot where we had been on the way out, having 
WEEE GS ETON STV SN SAE Mie oy OS 
80. 38. Along the same route and river were 
marched? .a\ 75. SRO oe EEN Latha 5 0 sot ca aD are a OPM 
81. 4. Along the same direction we continued as 

far as a mesa which is a league distant from the river, 
TE ARCRS CHEW ee one oe oe en a rs 
- 82. 5. Route to the south, leaving the river on the 
right hand I made out Tuconcari.” We halted at a dis- 
tance of five leagues, having marched ..........................-..--- 
83. 6. We made way opposite Tuconcari, having 

lh MW TS Dt Ny oe RS earths i ea Mee ae 
84. 7. Route to the west, we marched among 
mesas and arroyos which come into the Rio Colorado. 
NVM CATE NG CC meee oc teks rete etek tee a del esc 
85. 8. On the same route it snowed as we moved 
along the sides of a mesa. At the foot of a hill we halted, 
where a Comanche Indian came in, naked, without shoes 
or arms, dying with cold, hunger, and thirst. Him we 
dressed and gave food. He came along in my company. 
BVCRCOUTDICVOCECIIG. CLAY nsec eta. faker Gee eae toy tete nce 
86. 9. Along the same route, we climbed a mesa. 

We had a view of the Sierras of New Mexico, and slept 
on the Rio de las Gallinas,” having marched .................... 
87. 10. Along the same road which the Comanches 
take when they come to trade, we came to a canyon 
which has water. There were marched this day ........... 
88. 11. We followed the same route to Pecos. 
ITO POmW OT ORINANCIOU: cep pee cose) 2s sesek adc. o Ai tbameedueyboenn-ks 
89. 12. Along the same route to Palo Flecho. 
Ee Te mAVGLOmIN ATCC wie cree, 8 cs ed ack lt wc oak Za nenn nen 
90. 18. We traveled along this route as far as 
(oun, DEA eye NE ge ie p. -oee ee ed 
91. 14. We rested in the said pueblo .................... 

92. 15. From daybreak I continued the march to 

the Villa of Santa Fe which I reached at nightfall. There 
I presented myself to the Sefior Governor in whose hand 
[I put a letter from the Commander of the Detachment of 
Illinois, and gave him an account of all that had hap- 


*Near Tucumcari Peak, New Mexico. 
*~Present Galliaas River, New Mexico. 
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pened, delivering to him at the same time the diary which 
I made going, while I was there, and on my return, as 
his lordship had ordered me 


93. Santa Fe. November 16, 1793. Pedro Vial. 
It is a copy. Chihuahua, January 9, 1794. 


MANUEL MERINO 
(rubric) 


QUARTERLY MEETING BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
April 23, 1931 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was called to order in the Historical Building, 
at 10:00 a. m., April 23, 1931, by the President, Charles F. Colcord, with 
the following other members present: Judge Phil D. Brewer, Judge Harry 
Campbell, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mrs. Frank Korn, Judge Wm. P. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Gen. Wm. S. Key, Judge R. L. Williams, Judge 
Thos. H. Doyle, Mrs. Emma MBstill-Harbour, Judge Baxter Taylor, Gen. 
Chas. F. Barrett, and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors held January 29, 1931 and the called meeting of the 
Board held February 19, 1931. 

Upon motion of Judge Brewer, the minutes were approved as read. 

Judge Williams moved that a photostat machine be purchased out 
of the funds provided by the re-appropriation, under House Bill No. 270, 
of the unused funds appropriated to construct the building and the un- 
used funds appropriated for the expense of supervision of the building. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary discussed the advisability of placing ornamental grills 
across the windows that open on the inside courts and also sodding the 
yard. 

Judge Williams moved that the expense of installing the grills on 
the windows be paid out of the Society’s appropriation, and upon re- 
ceiving a second the motion was carried. 

Judge Williams moved that we take all of the unassigned part of 
account No. 5, 1931 funds, and the balance left in the re-appropriated 
funds under House Bill No. 270, and purchase stacks for the library, and 
any part of said funds not consumed to be used for photostatic machine 
in connection with appropriation available on July 1, 19381. Motion was 
seconded and carried, and the architects were requested to prepare plans 
and specifications for the library stacks, which they agreed to do without 
charge other than actual cost of preparing plans. 

Judge Brewer moved that the Secretary confer with the State Board 
of Affairs and make an effort to have the cost of sodding the yard paid 
out of the Capitol maintenance funds, and if that can not be done then 
the expense is to be paid out of the Society’s funds. Motion was Sec- 
onded and carried. 

Judge Brewer moved that the question of beautifying the grounds 
with shrubs and trees be postponed until fall, and that a committee of 
three be appointed, one of which shall be Mrs. Smith C. Matson, a mem- 
ber of the Society, who shall devise plans and report at the quarterly 
meeting in October, 1931. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The matter of placing the large gun now in possession of the Society 
was brought up, and Judge Brewer moved that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three, with General Barrett as Chairman, to make recommenda- 
tions and suggestions as to its placement. The motion was seconded and 
carried, and the Chair appointed General Key and Mrs. Jessie Moore to 
serve with General Barrett on this committee. 


ae OE Cok OE Toe ak Soe ae, Tae 
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Judge Williams read a letter from Mr. Foreman, in which he told 
of meeting with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the discussion 
they had in regard to moving the records from the Indian agency, at 
Muskogee, to the Historical building, and expressed the belief that when 
the Society was ready to make a formal request to remove the records 
he thought there would be no trouble. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. B. Koonce, of Okemah, Okla. 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for annual mem- 
bership in the Society: 

Hon. Tom Anglin, Holdenville; Mrs. Ernest C. Arnold, Oklahoma 
City; Prof. T. L. Ballenger, Tahlequah; Maybelle B. Berke, Oklahoma 
City; W. ©. Boyer, Purcell; Fremont Boyle, Anadarko; Mrs. Bess G. 
Brewer, Oklahoma City; Carroll Briscoe, Blackwell; Mrs. Dahl P. Brown, 
Oklahoma City; Capt. Charles Buford, Tulsa; W. A. Carlile, Sallisaw; 
Mrs. Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City; Thomas Casady, Jr., Oklahoma 
City; John T. Clayton, Oklahoma City; D. W. Collins, Oklahoma City; 
J. Riley Copeland, Fairland; Mrs. Ella M. Covel, Tahlequah; Mrs. Evelyn 
Hornaday Dawson, Lawton; James B. Diggs, Tulsa; Mrs. Lola C. Dur- 
ham, Shawnee; J. K. Elliott, Snyder; Stacey Ferrell, Carnegie; John H. 
Halley, Oklahoma City; D. H. Hampton, Pryor; Virginia Howard, Hd- 
mond; Judge R. S. Howe, Oklahoma City; Beulah Hull, Tulsa; A. W. 
Johnson, Stillwater; Jno. H. Kaiser, Sheridan, Illinois; Mrs. A. W. Keeler, 
Oklahoma City; Lydia S. Kinsolving, Sayre; Laurence Landrum, Big 
Cabin; Mrs. G. K. Laughlin, Cushing; S. R. Lewis, Tulsa; Irvin Mattick, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. H. K Maxwell, Okemah; Judge Freeman HE. 
Miller, Stillwater; Joe H. Miller, Elk City; Robert Mobley, Comanche; 
Mrs. Kathleen C. Montin, Guthrie; Mayme Myers, Pawhuska; W. V. 
McClure, Muskogee; L. L. McComb, Norman; J. L. McConkey, Sweet- 
water; Mrs. Thomas H. Owen, Oklahoma City; Judge Thomas H. Owen, 
Oklahoma City; George C. Pendleton, Durant; Mrs. Gibbons Poteet, Dal- 
las, Texas; R. HE. Rogers, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Elmita C. Sager, Chick- 
asha; O. R. Salmon, Durant; Ellie Stephenson, Oklahoma City; Olive 
Thomas, Edmond; A. Scott Thompson, Miami; Mrs. T. E. Waterworth, 
Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Florence Winkler, Sulphur; Mrs. ©. M. Winn, 
Norman; and Nell Marie Wisdom, Muskogee. 

Mrs. Harbour moved that they be elected as members, and upon 
being seconded the motion was unanimously carried. 

Judge Williams read a letter from Mr. Foreman in regard to his 
meeting an army officer in Denver, who expects to visit Fort Sill in 
June, and told of maps that had been made from aeroplanes with cameras, 
and Mr. Foreman suggested the advisability of having them make maps 
of old roads and trails in Oklahoma, at the conclusion of which Judge 
Williams moved that the Chair appoint General Key as Chairman of the 
committee to take charge of this matter, and confer with General Roy 
Hoffman in regard to having the trails and roads and some of the old 
forts mapped and platted. The motion was seconded and carried and the 
eee! appointed General Barrett and Judge Thompson to act with General 

ey. 

Judge Williams moved that Mrs. Annie R. Cubage be continued as 
custodian of the Confederate Memorial Hall, and that the Chair be an- 
thorized to appoint the custodian for the G. A. R. Memorial hall, ana 
upon being seconded, put the motion for the Chairman, which carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the Kitchenette be put under the ex- 


clusive supervision of the women on the Board of Directors. Motion was 
seconded and carried, 
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The Secretary read an invitation from the University of Tulsa to 
hold the next annual meeting on the campus of the University of Tulsa, 
also a letter from the Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa joining in the in- 
vitation of the University of Tulsa. 

Judge Brewer moved that the invitation of the University of Tulsa 
be accepted and that we hold the next annual meeting of the Society at 
Tulsa, under the invitation as read by the Secretary. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that a committee of five be appointed to pre- 
pare a program and that a committee of five be appointed on arrange- 
ments. Motion was seconded and carried, and the Chair appointed Judge 
Campbell as chairman of the program committee, with Judge Williams, 
Judge Brewer, Mrs. Lawson and Judge Thompson with the Secretary as 
ex-officio member of the committee. 

The Chair announced the committee on arrangements would be ap- 
pointed later. 

Judge Campbell, on behalf of Tulsa thanked the Board for accepting 
the invitation. 

General Barrett moved that a House Committee of three be appointed 
to systematize the business of arranging and hanging pictures and placing 
exhibits, tablets, etc. and that Mr. Sipes be chairman of that committee. 
Motion was seconded and carried, and the Chair appointed General Key 
and Mrs. Moore to serve with Mr. Sipes on the House Committee. 

Judge Williams moved that it is understood that the custodians of 
the two memorial halls be official hostesses for the entire building in 
connection with looking after their own rooms. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that Judge Brewer be requested to prepare 
a biographical sketch of the late Hd Overholser for publication in the 
next issue of Chronicles, and that we express our appreciation of Mr. 
Overholser’s services to the country, state and city, and also that we 
express our sympathy to his widow, son and other relatives. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 

CHARLES F. COLCORD, President, 
Presiding. 
DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


EDWARD OVERHOLSER 


Edward Overholser, always called “Ed,” died April 21st, 1931, in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. At the time of his death he was President 
and General Manager of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, a 
position he had filled, with great distinction, for several years; in this 
position he became the recognized leader in all plans for the development 
and improvement of this City; he became a first rate public speaker, 
being witty, concise, and to the point; his talks were always appropriate 
to the occasion, and his repartee added charm to his remarks, but was 
never calculated to offend even the most sensitive. Because of these 
qualities, he was known, liked, and in demand as a booster and public 
speaker, all over this State. 

Edward Overholser was born at Sullivan, Indiana, June 20th, 1869. 
He was a son of the late Henry Overholser, one of this City’s pioneers, 
and best known town builders, and in 1890, after completing four years 
as a student at the University of Wisconsin, Ed followed his father to 
this City, and began a career of public service, which made him, for the 
last 20 years of his life an outstanding public leader. His oldest friends 
will all tell you that Ed worked best in the lead. 

The following is an enumeration of his most important services: 

Shortly after coming to this state he organized a Company of Militia. 
In 1897-8, when the ’Frisco R.R. was building into Oklahoma City, he 
was in charge of townsites at Stroud, Wellston, Luther and Jones. In an 
early day he built a long-distance telephone line along the ’Frisco right- 
of-way; also one at Shawnee; these lines were later sold to, and became 
a part of the Pioneer Telephone Company’s system, now known as the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. He at one time served as Man- 
ager of the City Waterworks, and was first Secretary of the State Fair 
Association; he served one term on the School Board, and one term as 
Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners; during this term the 
present County Court House and Jail were built. He was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the present water supply works, and the large lake west of 
the city, was named Lake Overholser in recognition of his services. 

Although a life-long Republican in politics, he made the race for 
Mayor, and was elected over Will Gault, Jr., a Democrat, at the time 
Oklahoma City was strongly Democratic in politics. This election re- 
called to old-timers that in the early days the father of Will Gault, Jr., 
had defeated Henry Overholser, Ed’s father, for this same office. Ed 
Overholser served four years as Mayor, and his administration had the 
confidence of all the people, regardless of politics, and is remembered as 
an honest, fair and efficient admin'‘stration; in fact, his success as Mayor, 
and his general popularity, caused him to be frequently, and very ser- 
fously mentioned by friends, and in s‘ate newspapers, as an available 
candidate for Governor. He did not seem to care for part‘san politics, 
and never seemed to encourage the use of his name as such candidate. 

His service as Mayor, for four years. and as President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the great building and expansion period of Okla- 
homa City, was the real foundation upon which his Statewide acquaint- 
ance and popularity rests. 

Ed Overholser was an optimist, a booster, and in many ways, a 
Showman; he knew how to attract and mold the public mind; in fact, 
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for a number of years he owned and operated the Overholser Opera 
House, which furnished high class shows and other entertainment for 
the people of this City. (This Theater has been rebuilt and is now the 
Warner. ) 

He was a member of the English Lutheran Church; a Mason, mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Club; Men’s Dinner Club, the Lion’s Club, and 
perhaps others. At request of the City Mayor, all activities of this City 
were suspended at the sound of whistles, for a moment of silent tribute 
to Ed Overholser, as the services at his funeral began, in St. Luke’s 
Methodist Church, where a vast display of flowers had been sent from 
friends in the City and throughout the state, including many from other 
states. Dr. Forney Hutchinson and Dr. E. ©. Mobley, two of the state’s 
outstanding Ministers, conducted the services. His funeral services were 
attended by a vast number of people, including the Mayor, Councilmen, 
and other City Officers, the Chief of Police and fifty Policemen in a body; 
all officials of the Chamber of Commerce; the officials and delegation from 
all Civic clubs, and organizations, also delegations from a number of the 
larger cities of the State. 

When a young man, he married Miss Allie Garrison, the daughter 
of George Garrison, the last elected Sheriff of Oklahoma County, prior 
to Statehood. Two children were born to them; one died in infancy, the 
other, a son, Edward Jr., now 22 years of age, and his widow, survive 
him, residing in the family residence, 1001 Northwest 17th Street, Okla- 
homa City. 

Ed Overholser was a good citizen, fair, honest, frank and straight- 
forward in all his dealings and relations with other people. 

His death is a real loss to this city; his place will be hard to fill. 

PHIL D. BREWER. 


Mare 
REV. CALVIN JAMES RALSTON 


Rey. Calvin James Ralston born June 7, 1850, near Harrisonburg, in 
Rockingham County, Virginia. The Ralstons were of Scotch descent, his 
great grandfather from Scotland having been one of the early settlers in 
that county. He was brought up under the influence of Cook’s Creek 
Presbyterian Church near his home, joining that church on his eighteenth 
birthday under the preaching of Dr. Handy. From his early childhood 
he was impressed with the idea to preach the Gospel and, as he grew 
older, this impression became a conviction. His opportunities for an 
education at that period were meager owing to the Civil War. He at- 
tended the Polytechnic Institute at New Market, Virginia, and Richmond 
College, at Richmond, Virginia. Having taught for several years in 1873 
he entered Union Theological Seminary from which he graduated in 1875. 

On October 20, 1876, he and Miss Sallie V. Cline, of Rockingham 
County, Virginia, were married, and as a result of this union three chil- 
dren were born, to-wit: Ava Lillian, Thomas L. and Calvin. 

His first pastoral charge was at Clinton, Kentucky; the second at 
Mossy Creek, Tennessee; and then at Denton, Texas. From this station 
he was called by the Committee on Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church to take charge of Armstrong Academy, an Indian school in the 
Choctaw Nation, in 1889, succeeding the late Rev. W. J. B. Lioyd as 
Superintendent. 

At Presbytery held at Tishhoktok in September, 1894, the Rev. Ral- 
ston urged the Presbytery to purchase a lot in Durant to establish a 
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school, as the Indian Schools were to be taken over by the Indian Gov- 
ernment thereby displacing the church management. The Indians mis- 
interpreted this speech as advocating allotment and at the Council meet- 
ing the following October a bill was introduced before the Council to 
eject him from the Territory for advocating allotment of the Indian lands. 
With permission from Governor W. N. Jones to be heard by the Council 
with an efficient interpreter he was able to correct the erroneous im- 
pression. While yet speaking Alex Durant handed him a telegram which 
was as follows: “Calvin was drowned this morning at eleven o’clock,”’ 
signed by C. A. Hancock. Many of the Indians present rushed to him 
expressing their sympathy and confidence, and the controversy then and 
there ended, the bill not being pressed further. He left at once for his 
home and the body of his son Calvin was taken to Denton, Texas for 
burial. On his return he stopped in Durant and attended a school meet- 
ing. At this meeting a controversy arose as to the management of the 
school which could not be reconciled. The Grandmother of this son Cal- 
vin had willed the sum of $256.56 for her grandson’s education when he 
reached the sophomore class, or if he died before such period then this 
money was to be put in some institution of learning as a memorial. Not 
being able to reconcile the factions in the school controversy the Rev. 
Ralston proposed to buy the property and establish a school within twenty 
days. The offer was accepted, the money paid that day and school opened 
in ten days, being named Calvin Institute by the Indian Presbytery, out 
of which grew the present Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant. 

The following year he moved to Durant to be near the school and 
engaged in evangelistic work. In 1896 on’ account of his wife’s failing 
health he moved to Standing Rock, about 9 miles west of Atoka, but she 
only survived for a short time. 

In the Ralston home, three Indian orphans, Jesse Nail, Alfred Tupper 
and Hfrena Harley were reared and given the same privileges his own 
children enjoyed. 

Whilst he resided at Caney ‘his eyesight was seriously impaired in 
endeavoring to rescue an Indian child from a burning dwelling. 

In 1899 he was married to Miss L. Janie Francis, who came from 
Tennessee to teach in the Indian schools. She died on May 21, 1923. 

In 1915 he was appointed by Governor Williams as as assistant 
custodian at the State Capitol, holding said position until January, 1919. 

The names of his father and mother were Benjamin Franklin Rals- 
ton and Nancy Burkholder, both born in Virginia. His mother’s people 
were of Scotch-Irish descent. 

During the Civil Mar the Rev. Ralston was a drummer boy on the 
side of the Confederacy, during the latter days assisting in the hospital 
work. 

For forty years he was a missionary to the Indians. He died 
January 8, 1929, and is buried at Caney, Oklahoma. 

He left surviving his daughter Ava Lillian (Mrs. W. L. Poole) 


of Wewoka, Oklahoma and his son Thomas LI. Ralston, of Wapanucka, 
Oklahoma. 


fen eredsenes Derr & 2. | 
CURTIS J. PHILLIPS 


The subject of this sketch, who had been more or less actively 
associated with the Oklahoma Historical Society for twenty years past, 
passed away at Long Island City, N. Y., February 1, 1981. 
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Curtis J. Phillips was born in Crawford County, Illinois, August 
15, 1856. His parents moved to Southern Nebraska and settled on a 
Government homestead, in 1868. The education which had been begun, 
in the public schools of Illinois was continued in a hillside “dugout” 
schoolroom on the Nebraska prairies. Like other pioneers of that period 
and region, with his father’s family, he experienced all of the vicissitudes 
and hardships of frontier life. 

At the age of twenty, he began operating a small wagon-freight 
outfit between Sydney, Nebraska and Deadwood, Dakota, continuing 
‘while the gold mining craze was at its height in the Black Hills. In 
1882, he went to the southern border towns of Kansas and thence into 
the Indian Territory, spending some time in the service of a trading 
house in the Osage country. Then followed two years in newspaper 
work on the Sherman Journal, at Sherman, Texas, in 1884-5. Thence 
he reiurned to the Osage country where he remained in trading work 
until 1888, when he journeyed to California to again engage in news- 
paper work as associate editor and advertising manager of the Ventura 
Free Press, for a year or more. 

Again returning to the Osage country, he became a licensed Indian 
trader, at Pawhuska, the site of the tribal agency. There, in 1890, 
he was married to Rose Tracy Turner, of the Osage Methodist Mission 
School. The loss of catde by Texas fever resulted in business 
reverses that caused him to leave the Osage Nation. He then spent 
four years in Louisiana, where he worked as a timber cruiser and en- 
gaged in mercantile operations. Returning to Pawhuska, in 1909, he 
established the “Osage Magazine,’ which was later published in Okla- 
homa City and, still later, merged with the “Wild West Magazine,’ which 
he edited. From 1912 on, for fifteen years, he was an oil and gas 
producer, with headquarters at Sapulpa. Mrs. Phillips died in May, 1925. 

Although Mr. Phillips’ educational advantages had been limited, 
he had made splendid use of what opportunities he did have. He was 
a great reader and was accounted an intelligent and well posted man. 
He was especially interested in local history and Indian lore. He was 
a life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society and had served two 
terms as a member of its board of directors. For several years past, 
he had spent much of his time at the home of his daughter, Mrs. J. D. 
Wade, Jr., at Long Island City, where his death occurred after a brief 
illness. His remains were laid to rest in a cemetery at Flushing, Long 
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PHILIP G. PHELPS 


Philip G. Phelps was born in Genesis, Tennessee, on March 14th, 
1884. He came to Benger, Okla., in 1907. Shortly afterwards, he en- 
tered Kingfisher College. He lived for a while in Kingfisher, Norman, 
Oklahoma City, and Chicago, Ill. He received his high school and college 
training at Kingfisher College, receiving his degree in 1915. He had an 
active interest in athletics, a student paper, Y. M. C. A. oratory, and 
glee club. He won state championship in oratory. 

He later assisted in the Extension Department of the State Uni- 
versity as financial director of Kingfisher College. He engaged in real 
estate business in Oak Park, Ill., and in Oklahoma City. 

He was married in 1919, to Miss Ethel Frances Purdy, in Durant, 
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Okla. To this union, five children were born, two of whom died during 
the last three years. They were Austin Lee, who was killed in an accident, 
and Carter Bulkley, who died from pneumonia. Norman, Phyllis, and 
Edna Frances are now living. 

Mr. Phelps was always actively engaged in religious work. He was 
a member of churches in Kingfisher, Oklahoma City and Oak Park. He 
held membership in the Masons, Consistory, Eastern Star, and Wood- 
men. He leaves to mourn his death his wife and three children and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. B. Phelps, of Riverside, California, and 
three brothers and six sisters. He died April 21, 1931, in Oklahoma City. 

Funeral services were held at the Presbyterian Church in Edmond, 
April 24. The Scottish Rite Lodge in charge. Rev. Frank M. Sheldon 
preached the sermon. Interment was at Oak Park, Ill. 


PHILIP BERNARD HOPKINS: Attorney, Oil Producer; Born June 1, 
1862, Binghamton, N. ¥.; died December 14, 1921, Muskogee, Okla. ; 
buried Green Hill Cemetery, Muskogee, Okla. . . . Son of Philip A. 
and Mary (Kelly) Hopkins. Married Rosa Theresa Hains April 28, 
1885, in St. Mary’s Church, Wyandotte, Wyanadotte County, Kansas. 
Survived by Mrs. Kosa ‘heresa (Hains) Hopkins and two sons, 
Francis Joseph Hopkins, Kansas City, Mo., (November 14, 1886) 
and Charles Hains Hopkins, Muskogee, Okla., (Sepvember 21, 1893). 
Philip Anthony Hopkins, born March 3, 1889, died March 29, 1891. 
Religion, Koman Catholic. Fraternal affiliations, none. Club, Musko- 
gee Town and Country. 


Philip B. Hopkins of Muskogee was the only member of the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention to be elected to that historical body independent 
of any party atftiliation. 

He was drafted by Muskogee business interests to become one of the 
two Muskogee representatives in the Convention, the other being Charles 
N. Haskell, later to become first governor of the State. 

Mr. Hopkins represented the 75th District, lying South of Okmulgee 
Avenue in Muskogee, while Mr. Haskell represented the 76th district. 
The two men had been very active in civic affairs in Muskogee in the 
years just preceding the Convention, and the ballots of business men 
were chiefly responsible for the election of both. 

Mr. Hopkins had been president of the Muskogee Commercial Club 
through 1904 and 1905, the period of Muskogee’s greatest strides toward 
commercial supremacy in Hastern Oklahoma. He had made the solution 
of the city’s transportation problem his personal concern, with the result 
that Muskogee is the only city in the Oklahoma of today which pos- 
Sesses a made-to-order rail network serving its trade territory in all 
directions. 

Although giving freely of his time, means and leadership in spon- 
soring Muskogees early-day building program, Mr. Hopkins had no poli- 
tical ambitions, and refused to becom 
Constitutional Convention. The nomination of his own party 
lican, was won by ©. W. Ra 
Convinced that “Phil” Hopkins was sincere in his refus 


paigned for him, and elected him : : 
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Once in the Convention, Mr. Hopkins was classified as an “independ- 
ent” in politics. Since he belonged neither to the Democratic nor Re- 
publican representation, he was. not eligible to the caucuses of either 
party. In recognition of his leadership, the convention created an office 
for him, designating him as “minority leader.’’ Thus he became eligible 
to caucuses, executive group meetings and other deliberations incident 
to the organization of the body. He never took part in party affairs, 
confining his work in the convention to assisting in the preparation 
and passage of constructive legislation from whatever source. 

Because of his non-partisan attitude toward Convention business, he 
enjoyed the confidence of both parties and all factions. Frequently, he 
was called upon to sponsor legislation requiring the support of conflict- 
ing interests. His outstanding service to the constituency which elected 
him was his delineation of the boundaries of Muskogee County to include 
more square miles of fertile river-bottom land than any other county 
in the state. Realizing that Muskogee, because of its geographical loca- 
tion and railroad facilities, would require more general revenue from 
taxation than most other counties, he contended for and won the gen- 
erous allotment of territory to his home county which is represented 
on the map of Oklahoma by an irregular empire including within its 
borders the watersheds of four great rivers. 

He supported general legislation for the public good without fear 
or favor. While a Republican and a former Government official, he 
fearlessly supported the Oklahoma “Jim Crow” law. He also supported 
the state school land program, the fish and game code, and many other 
majority measures of no political significance to himself, but of great 
future value to the State which he chose to call his homeland. Many 
of his staunchest friends of later years were his associates of both major 
parties in the Constitutional Convention. 

“Phil” Hopkins, as he was known to intimates, was born June 1, 
1862, in Binghamton, N. Y. His lineage was the same Colonial American 
family which produced Stephen Hopkins, Esek Hopkins, and other great 
American patriots of the Revolutionary period. His father, Philip A. 
Hopkins, was a business associate of Prof. S. F. B. Morse, and estab- 
lished his residence in Binghamton in order to assume personal direction 
of the building of the old Morse telegraph lines from New York City 
to upstate points such as Albany and Buffalo. Previously, he had made 
his home in Massachusetts and in Vermont. 

The marriage of Philip A. Hopkins to Mary Kelly, born in County 
Mayo, Ireland, and an immigrant with her parents to America, marked 
the first departure from the Colonial American in the marital relation- 
ships of the Hopkins family in many generations. To her influence was 
due the acceptance by “Phil” Hopkins of the Roman Catholic religion, of 
which he was a staunch communicant. 

Upon his graduation from the parochial schools in Binghamton, 
Mr. Hopkins elected to serve an apprenticeship in business administra- 
tion rather than to attend college. He went to Wyandotte County, 
Kansas, where an uncle ‘had established large lumber mill interests, and 
took a place in the mill organization. One of the periodic floods in the 
Kaw River eventually destroyed the mill, releasing “Phil” Hopkins to 
the pursuit of a career which he felt would be better suited to his 
talents than manufacturing. 

During this period he had married Rosa Theresa Hains, daughter of 
Charles Hains, Wyandotte County pioneer and eapitalist. Three sons 
were born to them—Francis Joseph, on November 14, 1886; Philip 
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Anthony, on March 8, 1889; and Charles Hains, on September 21, 1893. 
Philip Anthony died in infancy. Frank and Charles Hopkins were as- 
sociated with vheir father in his later career as an independent oil pro- 
ducer, and are well known in the industry. 

The career upon which Mr. Hopkins decided was that of the law. 
Having assumed the responsibilities of married life at the age of 23, 
he chose to read law in the office of a Wyando.te County attorney, mean- 
while acting as associate editor of The Kansas City Times in charge of 
Kansas news and politics. He took up newspaper work at the instance 
of the owners of the Times, who were personal friends, accepiing it as 
the means to producing an income while he worked for his legal educa- 
tion. He assumed militant. leadership of many civic and political cru- 
sades in Kansas City and in the state of Kansas during his association 
with The Times, and almost abandoned his legal aspirations as a result 
of the lure of a journalistic career. 

His friends sold the paper, however, to new owners of more con- 
servative tendencies, and ‘Phil’ Hopkins turned again to his law books, 
with a determination not to be further distracted from his ambition. 

In 1896, with several years of legal experience behind him, he felt 
qualified to seek new fields of greater opportunity for a young lawyer. 
He was 34 years old when, early in 1896, he went to Fort Smith, Ark., 
lured there by the tremendous vloume of business that had been trans- 
acted in the historical Federal court of Judge Isaac Parker. By this 
time, however, the establishment of the United States courts in Indian 
Territory had robbed the Arkansas courts of much of their legal grist, 
and so the budding barrister followed in the wake of justice into the 
land of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

He went first to Tahlequah, the old capital of the Cherokees, and 
then on to Fort Gibson. Here he met an influential member of the 
Dawes Commission, just then beginning its preliminary surveys looking 
toward actual consummation of its alloted task of individualizing the 
lands of the Five Tribes. He made a favorable impression upon the 
representatives of the Commission, and this chance meeting played an 
important part in shaping his later life. 

From Fort Gibson he went to Muskogee, on the “big railroad,” where 
he formed a law partnership with Jesse H. Hill, now chief counsel for 
The Texas Company, in Tulsa. The new partnership had barely begun 
to function when he received an offer to become chief attorney for the 
Dawes Commission, the offer growing out of his chance meeting with 
the Commission personnel at Fort Gibson. 

He entered into his new duties with energy, and soon won the con- 
fidence of all factions of the various tribal governments. He is credited 
with principal authorship of the final Creek treaty. He was the friend 
of Isparechar, Porter and all other leaders of the Creek tribe—even of 
Chitto Harjo, or “Crazy Snake,’ whose clan of the Creek Nation had 
bitterly opposed individual allotment, and who eventually died in exile 
as a result of the “Smoked Meat Rebellion” of later years. He had the 
confidence of the Cherokee Kee-too-wahs also, and acted as peacemaker 
in many controversies between the government agents and the tribal 
authorities, 

He accepted personal responsibility for the field work of the Com- 
mission in enrolling the Creeks, in the affairs of which nation he had 
specialized. As chief of the Enrollment Division, he personally signed 
about four-fifths of the enrollment cards of the members of that tribe. 
His personal signature attested the correctness of the allotments granted 
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Tommy Atkins, Barney Thlocco, and other Creeks whose allotments be- 
came fabulously valuable through the discovery of oil. 

In later years, when many Oklahoma attorneys trained in Five Tribes 
procedure were receiving huge fees for their services in allotment and 
heirship cases, “Phil” Hopkins consistently refused to be retained to 
assist counsel in any case attacking the conclusiveness of the rolls. He 
had borne the brunt of the long legal battle to establish the conclusive- 
ness of the tribal rolls in allotment contests, often at his own expense. 


-In 1906, three years after his retirement from Federal service, he went 


to Washington at his own expense and enlisted the aid of his friend, 
the then President Roosevelt, in blocking legislation in Congress aimed 
at the destruction of the Government’s protectorate over restricted In- 
dians. While millions of dollars in legal fees have been expended in the 
attempt to set aside the Five Tribes rolls in allotment contests, the ac- 
euracy of the work of enrollment performed by the Dawes Commission 
under the direction of “Phil” Hopkins has never been successfully con- 
troverted. In 1903, with the major work of the Dawes Commission ac- 
complished, Mr. Hopkins resigned to return to private practice. He soon 
found, however, that his health had been impaired by overwork in con- 
nection with his dual duties for the Commission, his eyes having been 
seriously weakened. His physicians forbade further research work. By 
this time thoroughly in love with the new country he had helped build 
from the foundation of an Indian reservation, ‘Phil’ Hopkins elected to 
remain in Muskogee, and accepted the job of executive vice-president of 
the Canadian Valley Trust Company, a banking institution organized at 
Muskogee along up-to-date lines. 

The institution under the management of Mr. Hopkins was very suc- 
cessful in the first few years of its existence, but it was caught in the 
money panic of 1907, and closed its doors. ‘Phil’ Hopkins later volun- 
tarily discharged his moral obligation of double indemnity to the de- 
positors of the institution, even to building up an overpayment to his 
credit on the books of the receiver. 

It was while associated with the Canadian Valley Trust Company 
that Mr. Hopkins was thrust by Fate into the business to which he was 
to devote the remainder of his life. A syndicate of five Muskogee men 
were drilling a test well southwest of Muskogee, and several miles from 
the old “townsite pool” that had been developed near the Free State 
Fair grounds several years before. The syndicate had sought a loan from 
the bank, but Mr. Hopkins had refused to make the loan except on a 
personal basis. The oil business, in those days, was known as a “oame,” 
and oil paper had no standing of itself at any bank. 

On Good Friday of 1907, one of the members of the syndicate ap- 
proached Mr. Hopkins and told him that the test well was a failure. 

“We're down half-way to China, there’s no coal at the rig, and there’s 
no use of the night driller going on ‘tower’,” the faint-hearted wildcatter 
said. The well was actually about 1600 feet deep. 

“Do you have to quit?” asked Mr. Hopkins. 

“No, we could go on; the hole’s all right. But what’s the use?” 

“Well, I want a showdown for my money,” was “Phil” Hopkins’ 
reply. 

He picked up the telephone, called a coal dealer, and ordered a load 
of fuel sent to the well, pledging his personal eredit for the bill. 

Six hours later, in the thick of a terrific electrical storm, the well 
blew in as one of the gushers of the early-day Muskogee development 
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which produced the highest-grade crude west of Pennsylvania. The second 
well on this lease, famous as ‘Number Two,” which filled two tank farms 
and was still producing after twenty years of life, made history in the 
oil business in Oklahoma. 

Later in the year. “Phil” Hopkins sacrificed his holdings in the or- 
iginal syndicate for tne benefit of creditors of the trust company. But 
he had found a career to which he could apply his ability and energy, 
and which would entail the least possible use of his eyes. Chronic head- 
aches were a constant affliction in his later years. He remained active in 
the Muskogee field until 1912, developing paying properties in the Timber 
Ridge and Prindle Pool districts. 

In 1912, the price depression caused by the Cushing glut came on. 
There was no money in the oil industry except in big play. ‘Phil’ Hop- 
kins extended his activities to Healdton, and specialized in Southern Okla- 
homa production for four years. Then he crossed the state line into 
Texas, two years ahead of the “big push” in the Lone Star state which 
still marks the highwater mark of prosperity in the oil industry in America. 

“Phil” Hopkins, in the last four years of his life, assumed a position 
of leadership in the industry through his operations in the Texas ‘lime 
belt.” In partnership with J. F. Darby, successful Muskogee operator and 
a close personal friend, he checker-boarded vast areas ahead of the big 
play, and then developed his acreage under the press of the extensive 
drilling campaigns during and immediately following the war years. In 
spite of the wasteful drilling and producing methods in vogue in those 
days, he operated his properties at a ‘handsome profit while major oil 
companies, developing acreage in the same areas, lost millions of dollars. 
His success was due to his organizational ability and his energy. He 
drilled more than his share of dry holes, principally because he chose 
to drill more wells than the other fellow. 

He was stricken with a fatal heart malady in 1919, and died two 
years later in the Muskogee home which he had maintained as his per- 
manent residence from 1896. The date of his death was December 14, 
1921. He was buried, by his own wish, in Green Hill Cemetery, Mus- 
kogee, which is close by the border line of the old Cherokee and Creek 
nations. While all others of his family sleep in the shelter of the New 
York and New England hills, “Phil” Hopkins chose to remain an Okla- 
homan in death, as he had chosen to consider himself in life. 

(The above was prepared by Mrs. Rosa Theresa (Hains) Hopkins 
and sons Francis Joseph and Charles Hains Hopkins.) 


GE nk ee 
WILBERT LEE POOLE 


Wilbert Lee Poole born November 23, 1866, at Amsterdam, Jefferson 
County, Ohio. Died January 15, 1916, and buried at Durant, Oklahoma. 

Having completed his education in the publie schools of Amsterdam, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, about the age of eighteen years he went west and 
completed his education at Greeley, Colorado, in the Normal School, 
graduating from that institution. He then removed to Milam County, 
Texas, teaching at Cameron the county seat. He then returned to Col- 
orado taking up some government land and becoming principal of the 
schools at Granada. Subsequently he removed to Dallas, Texas, where 
he was employed for a time in the office of the district clerk. When 
Oklahoma Territory was opened for settlement in 1889 he went to that 
territory but after a few months coming to Indian Territory to visit 
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relatives, who had previously located at Caddo, he obtained a position 
in the mercantile establishment of C. M. Low. He later accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher in Armstrong Academy, which was located about twelve 
miles east of Caddo. In 1891 he located at Durant and engaged in the 
mercantile business. In 1894 he was appointed postmaster at Durant 
under the administration of President Cleveland, serving four years in 
that capacity. On July 4, 1893, he was married to Ava Lillian Ralston, 
the daughter of the Rev. Calvin James Ralston and his wife Sallie V. 
Cline Ralston. To them the following children came, to-wit: Theresa 


‘Marie (now Mrs. Tom Huser, Wewoka, Oklahoma), Kenneth J., deceased, 


Maybelle C. (now Mrs. William T. Davis, Oklahoma City); and Ralston 
Lee Poole, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

He was the son of Jerome B. Poole, a native of Louisville, Kentucky, 
who removed to Columbus, Ohio, in the early 70’s. His father was a 
Confederate veteran having served in the Civil War. His great- 
grandfather on his father’s side emigrated to this country from HEngland. 
His mother’s name was Mary Aughey. His great-grandfather on his 
mother’s side emigrated to this country from Scotland. Both his father 
and mother were natives of Kentucky. 

All of his life he affiliated with the Democratic Party. In the Indian 
Territory he became a member of the Territorial Democratic Committee 
from the Choctaw Nation at the first organiation in 1892, and remained 
a member of the committee until 1904. At statehood he was chairman 
of the recording district central committee, which corresponded with the 
county central committee after statehood. In 1902 he was elected Mayor 
of the City of Durant and reelected, serving two terms. At the erection 
of the State of Oklahoma he was elected register of deeds for Bryan 
County but on account of this health failing was not reelected. In 1898 
he organized a section of a troop of Rough Riders which became known 
as Troop M of the United States Volunteer Cavalry, and served during 
the campaign under Col. Wood and Lieutenant Col. Roosevelt, being mus- 
tered out at Montauk Point, Long Island, N. Y. and returning to his 
home at Durant. 


WILLIAM GRIMES 


Was born near New Lexington, Ohio, November 6, 1857, and his 
boyhood was passed on the farm. In February, 1878, he moved to Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, where he learned the printers trade and worked on 
various newspapers. In December, 1878, at Harveysberg, Ohio, he mar- 
ried his boyhood sweetheart, Miss Mary Cleaver, who was a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

In the fall of 1885 he was elected on the Republican ticket to the 
office of Sheriff of his county and was re-elected and continued to serve 
in that office until April, 1889, when he resigned in order to make the 
run into Oklahoma. 

His ancestors date from the Revolutionary War and his direct line 
runs through from Virginia to Ohio. 

On April 22, 1889, Mr. Grimes, having left Nebraska, made the run 
and located a claim of 160 acres of land in Section 14 adjoining the 
townsite of Kingfisher. 

In 1890 President Harrison appointed him United States Marshal 
for the Territory of Oklahoma, which position he filled with credit to 
his party and to the people of the Territory. The office of United States 
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Marshal was no sinecure and he gathered about him as deputies such 
men as Bill Tilghman, Lafe Shadley, W. D. Fawcett, E. P. Kelley, Heck 
Thomas, C. F. Colcord, Chris Madsen, George Thornton, Bud Ledbetter, 
Jack Stilwell, and others. Mr. Grimes never asked his deputies to go 
any place that he was not willing to lead them. The names of his dep- 
uties are entitled to be classed with the Immortals and no member of 
France’s Foreign Legion ever performed more arduous and distinguished 
services in the interest of mankind than were performed by Mr. Grimes 
and these deputies. There are, I am sorry to say, in the above men- 
tioned list but three who have not already been called to their reward 
merited and prepared for their chief and themselves. 

Mr. Grimes’ life at Kingfisher was a busy one as a citizen. He 
participated in everything conducive to the upbuilding of the town. He 
engaged in the furniture business and in the erection of residences and 
stores and business blocks, one of them, the Grimes Block, was used as 
a court house and district court rooms until consumed by fire in August, 
1900. He helped organize the Kingfisher Bank, the Guthrie & Kingfisher 
Railroad Company, and was the first one to contribute $1,000.00 to es- 
tablish Kingfisher College, a Congregational seat of learning presided 
over by the Reverend J. H. Parker. 

In Politics he was always an active Republican. He was Chairman 
of the first Executive Committee of the party which was organized at 
Frisco in Canadian County in July, 1889. In 1891 he was elected a 
member of the Territorial Committee and remained as such for many 
years. For ten years in that office he issued the call for Territorial Re- 
publican conventions and in 1900 was elected National Committeeman 
of the Republican Party for the Territory of Oklahoma. During the 
eighteen years of his residence in Oklahoma he was largely the guiding 
star of his party as was evidenced by the fact that during all of that 
time the party was successful in its campaigns except in 1896 when the 
Populists and Democrats combined and on the platform of free silver 
achieved their only victory. 

When William Jenkins was appointed Governor of Oklahoma to sue- 
ceed Honorable C. M. Barnes, President McKinley appointed Mr. Grimes 
Secretary of the Territory of Oklahoma, which office he held for four 
years. He was on intimate terms with President Harrison, who first 
appointed him Marshal; with President McKinley, who appointed him 
Secretary of State; with President Roosevelt, who always admired him, 
and with President Taft, who had a great affection for him. He always 
took an active interest, even though absent, in Oklahoma affairs. 

In 1907 Mr. Grimes and his family removed to Marshfield, Coos 
County, Oregon, where he resided for about ten years, helping build up 
not only its banking but its business interests. He then decided to move 
to Alhambra, California, where he devoted his time to entertaining his 
friends and the relaxation of conducting an orange grove. 

In 1928 he celebrated his golden wedding at Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, where he had removed from Alhambra. 

His house was always the rendezvous of the oldtimers. Many Ok- 
lahomans considered a visit to Mr. Grimes in California as a necessary 
part of a visiting tour. 

For years Mr. Grimes was a nationally known character. He was 
always a leader of men and the most prominent, as well as the lowly, 
was always welcome at his board. 


He died at Santa Monica, California, on April 8, 1981, leaving sur- 
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viving him his wife, a son, Thayer Grimes of New York City, a widowed 
daughter, Mrs. Dorsey Kreitzer of Santa Monica, and a grandson, Wil- 
liam Kreitzer, of Santa Monica. 

While a Republican partisan, Mr. Grimes was admired for his fair- 
ness by all parties of the opposition. His word to them, as well as to 
his own party, was depended upon. His life was lived as he under- 
stood the Golden Rule and while his ashes rest elsewhere, Oklahoma 
could point to him always as one of its outstanding citizens even though 
_ his habitation was miles away. He has left his relatives and many 
friends in the land of the roses and the orange blossoms to join the 
greater army in the skies beyond clouds and storms and rains, leaving, 
however, for his loved ones an illuminated path lighted by the lightening 
of the heavens. 

DENNIS T. FLYNN. 


EAs 
JOHN GRAVES LEEPER 


John Graves Leeper was born at Chillicothe, Livingston County, 
Missouri, May 28, 1854, died at Sherman, Texas, March 2, 1931. He was 
the son of James Leeper and Blizabeth Graves Leeper. His father was 
a pioneer merchant of Chillicothe. He conducted a large general store 
and his trade territory extended over two or three counties. His busi- 
ness was established before the Civil War and continued until about 1879. 
He was a substantial citizen, very active in church work, and especially 
interested in the Methodist school at Fayette, Mo. 

After finishing the course in the common schools of his home town 
Graves Leeper, the subject of this sketch, attended the Methodist college 
at Fayette in the early seventies but did not complete the course of 
study as he was not interested in all the abstract subjects taught in 
the school, and besides he had other things on his mind. 

He left his home in Missouri and located in North Texas in 1879 
and engaged in the lumber business. He and his brother, J. D. Leeper, 
established the Leeper Brothers Lumber Company and their business was 
soon extended over several counties in North Texas, They had yards 
at Denison, Gainesville, Decatur, Bowie and perhaps other towns in North 
Texas. 

When Oklahoma was opened to settlement Graves Leeper came in at 
the run and was in Oklahoma City for some time after the opening. The 
firm of Leeper Brothers had established yards at several places along 
the Santa Fe in Oklahoma and the Chickasaw Nation. He returned to 
Texas and made his home at Bowie for two or three years. At the open- 
ing of the Kiowa and Comanche country in 1901, Leeper Brothers es- 
tablished a chain of lumber yards along the Mangum branch of the 
Rock Island road west of Anadarko, with Graves Leeper in charge of 
the business. _He made his headquarters at Old Mountain View while 
this town was located north of the Washita River, in Washita County 
and was there when the railroad built west and helped move the town 
two miles south across the river and into Kiowa County where it is now 
located. After disposing of all their interests along the Rock Island 
they established a lumber yard in South Oklahoma City (Capitol Hill) 
and he was again a resident of Oklahoma City. His health having failed, 
he located in Sulphur, Oklahoma, were they also had business interests. 
Graves Leeper made his home at Sulphur until he was elected to the 
office of Secretary of State in the fall of 1926. He assumed the duties 
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of this office in January, 1927, and served the full four year term, only 
retiring when his successor, his old friend, General R. A. Sneed, was 
sworn in to succeed him in January, 1931. 

He had been in poor health for several years and had not been able 
to give the duties of his office his full time. Several times he thought 
that he would not be able to hold out until the end of his term and he 
only lived about six weeks after retiring from office. 

Among the men of prominence whose passing we have recorded in 
the Chronicles none were better known, nor has there been a more unique 
character. There are few readers of this publication who did not know 
Graves Leeper at least by reputation. 

Not only in Oklahoma was he well known, but if you ever lived in 
North Texas, where he was in business for years, or Chillicothe, Missouri, 
where he was born and raised, you would have known him by reputa- 
tion. He was a man of strong intellectual endowment and an outstanding 
citizen in every place he had lived. 

He was a most congenial man and as a wit and humorist he never 
had but one man his equal who claimed Oklahoma as his home. You 
have missed something if you never spent an evening with Graves Leeper 
and heard him tell stories and jokes on the early settlers. He needed 
no prompting but could entertain his friends for hours with humorous 
stories. His memories of the early settlers of Missouri when’ he was a 
boy were almost uncanny. If you ever lived in North Missouri he could 
regale you by the hour telling the ludicrous yarns of Old Sam Thompson 
and Bob Lauderdale, two well known characters of Livingston County, 
Missouri, whom Graves had known when he was a boy. Nor did he spare 
his own kin, two or three of whom were Methodist preachers, from his 
shafts of wit in telling his stories. He was related to the Ashby family, 
the most distinguished member of which who ever lived in Oklahoma was 
the Hon. Stump Ashby, who represented Pushmataha County in the second 
and third state legislatures. His younger brother, now deceased, Cyrus 
S. Leeper, was a member of the Constitutional Convention. 

Graves Leeper’s knowledge of humanity, his happy-go-lucky manner 
of speaking and his ready wit made him in demand at all meetings of 
business or professional men. He was perhaps at his best as toastmaster 
for he could always think of something to please the audience even 
though it embarrassed the speaker he was introducing. His speeches 
were not of the cut-and-dried kind like those of a Chautauqua lecture, 
for the fact is that he seldom told the same story twice—the same way. 
It was worth the price of the ticket to the banquet at the sheriffs’ con- 
vention to hear Graves tell of his appointment to the job as deputy 
Sheriff the day he became of age, by his uncle, the then sheriff of Living- 
ston County, and also how he came to resign when he learned the duties 
of the said office. 

“He was a fellow of infinite jest.” There are no end of Graves 
Leeper stories. If they were all published they would make a book 
of wit and humor better than anything Mark Twain ever wrote. His 


stories will be told whenever good fellows get together for the next 
hundred years. 


DAN W. PEERY. 


JOHN GRAVES LEEPER 
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